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second Oldest 
Weapon... 


The most ancient weapon in the war to spread 
the Kingdom of God is preaching. 


The second oldest is the printed treatise—the 


Catholic pamphlet. 


Preaching has the great advantage of personal 


contact and verbal impact. 


But Catholic pamphlets can reach many more 
men, cover a definite topic or problem more com- 
pletely, persuade more quickly. 


Pamphlets — clear, and simple, on Catholic 
subjects — are a tremendous help to every chap- 
lain in the Armed Forces. He cannot get enough 


pamphlets. 


Look at our plan... 


SESE Ett ttt ttt 


PAMPHLET BUNDLES 
FOR CHAPLAINS 


- You send us your donation of $1 or $5 or $10. 
. You select the chaplain, or let us select him. 


3. We make «p a bundle of pamphlets fitted for men 
in service. (The size of the bundle depends on the 
size of your donation.) 


4. We send the bundle to the chaplain, and give him 
your name as donor, if you wish. 


Address your donation to 


Desk V-2 
THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHO'S WHO 


BENJAMIN L. Massgs, who examines recent official pro- 
nouncements on the postwar world set-up in the light of 
historical precedent, is an Associate Editor of AMERICA. 
... Serce A. TANEYEW explains his detached, philosophi- 
cal attitude in analyzing the relation between religion 
and state in Russia, past and present, by saying that 
“any honest thought in philosophy, metaphysics, the- 
ology, is welcome to my mind.” Mr. Taneyew was born 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, and was graduated from the 
University of St. Petersburg in 1910. In 1924 he came to 
the United States, of which he has been a citizen for the 
past fifteen years. ... Marcarita S. DE PLANELLES knows 
from sad experience the tragedies that come to nations 
and families because of political misunderstandings. In 
the Spanish civil war, her own family was divided, with 
members in both camps. Sefiora de Planelles believes 
that the key to Spanish traditions and character lies in 
knowledge of the crucial periods in Spanish history; and 
that these must be understood by American citizens to 
achieve true good neighborliness with their Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. She now lives in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and has contributed to Dalhousie Review and the Cath- 
olic World. . . . Kart F. Bopg, Associate Professor of 
Economics at Stanford University, was born in Boennien, 
Germany, in 1912, and left his home in 1933 for political 
reasons. .. . Rev. Epwarp Durr, S.J., a recent graduate 
in Theology from Weston College, Mass., is a summer 
Guest Editor of America. ... JOSEPH Dever, of the Army 
Air Force, recently won the short story award given by 
Yank, the Army newspaper, and open to all members of 
the armed forces. Private Dever is a graduate of Boston 


College. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











“‘When in the course .. . ’’ Task Force 58 flew the 
Stars and Stripes in memorable fashion last week 
and gave us most cheering news for the celebration 
of the Fourth of July. Under command of Admiral 
Spruanice, this mighty defender of our country set 
out against the Japanese fleet that was coming to 
the rescue of Saipan Island. Vice Admiral Mitscher 
took his carrier force into the van, and on June 
21 caught up with the enemy. Naval air had already 
knocked down an astounding number of Japanese 
aircraft swooping down on us. Our turn to attack 
now came, and between dusk and night we sank a 
large carrier, three vitally important naval tankers, 
several possibles, and threw the rest of the fleet 
into wounded confusion behind the shelter of Phil- 
ippine Luzon. The spirit and effectiveness of the 
attack goes well with the cause that inspires these 
daring men of the sea. Despite the unhappy re- 
marks of the British Minister—remarks later re- 
tracted most explicitly—our service men feel and 
know that they are bound not on aggression, but 
on the repelling of attack. From this conviction 
they draw their courage. With them, we “pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


Congress on Prices. As we go to press, both Houses 
have passed and sent to the White House a bill to 
extend wartime wage, rent and price controls. By 
one of those unpredictable reversals which make 
the work of Congress intriguing to the observer, 
the legislation which came out of conference was 
a vast improvement over the bills passed by the 
two Houses. The Bankhead scheme to increase cot- 
ton prices—and the cost of clothing to consumers— 
was voted down. So was the Wiley amendment, 
which would have destroyed wage controls. Like- 
wise eliminated was Congressman Dirkson’s plan 
to permit Federal District Courts and Circuit 
Courts of Appeal to rule on the validity of OPA 
regulations. This would have rendered administra- 
tion of price and rent controls impossible. Still in 
the bill, however, which went to the White House 
is an amendment permitting violators of OPA regu- 
lations to plead as excuse that their offense was 
not volitional and that they had taken all feasible 
precautions to avoid infractions. This provision is 
certain to weaken enforcement of OPA regulations. 
No doubt, the Congress lent a kindly ear to com- 
plaints that individuals have been punished for 
violations which were not malicious. That this has 
happened is true. But to protect every individual 
by permitting him to plead innocence of malice may 
turn out to be a cruel kindness to the country. 
Whether this amendment vitiates an otherwise 
good bill is the difficult judgment the President 
must make. If he signs it, the honesty of business 
men is going to be sorely tested. 


CIO Political Action. It was no surprise wnen tne 
first national conference of the CIO Political Action 
Committee (PAC), meeting in Washington over 
the sultry weekend of June 18, went on record as 
favoring the re-election of President Roosevelt and 
Vice President Wallace. But relatively few out- 
siders were prepared for the startling organiza- 
tional change proposed by David J. McDonald, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of 
America, and adopted unanimously by the 300 dele- 
gates in attendance. The new plan calls for the 
establishment of a National Political Action Com- 
mittee which will be representative of leading pro- 
gressive groups as well as of organized labor. The 
announced purpose of this new tactic is to unite 
workers, farmers and all socially progressive people 
in a campaign to elect Mr. Roosevelt and a Con- 
gress pledged to support his domestic and inter- 
national policies. Among the first tasks to be under- 
taken by the Committee will be a drive for funds 
to assist PAC in its activities and to make “politi- 
cal contributions in connection with the 1944 elec- 
tions.” Setting the goal at $3 million, the limit for 
political contributions under the Hatch Act, the 
Committee intends to raise every cent of this huge 
sum by soliciting voluntary contributions of a dollar 
a member from some 5,000,000 CIO rank-and-filers. 


Why the Change? The chief reason for this change 
in mid-course is without doubt the one announced 
at the Conference in Washington, namely, a desire 
to comply strictly with all the provisions of the 
Smith-Connally Act, the Hatch Act, and other Fed- 
eral legislation pertaining to elections. As original- 
ly established, PAC was unable to make financial 
contributions to political parties. Apparently the 
National Political Action Committee, financed as 
it will be by individual, voluntary contributions, will 
not be hampered by this restriction. It is possible, 
however, that the top CIO leadership was moved 
to make the change for another reason, also. There 
can be little doubt that Sidney Hillman’s strategy 
of joining with the Browderites to control the 
American Labor Party in New York and of work- 
ing with Communists elsewhere has violently back- 
fired. It alienated the general public and gave fresh 
ammunition to anti-labor elements in Congress. In 
addition, many right-wing CIO leaders openly con- 
demned the “unity” program and refused to go 
along with it. This revolt reached a climax sev- 
eral weeks ago in Detroit when right-wing unions, 
despite the pleas of national PAC leaders, elected 
a completely anti-Communist slate to head the 
Wayne County Political Action unit. Perhaps the 
new organization is a concession to these elements. 
If so, it will serve as a timely and striking demon- 
stration that American Communists are widely re- 
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garded by workers as a liability to the labor move- 
ment in general and a menace to the CIO in par- 
ticular. 


Education for Peace. One hundred and forty Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant religious leaders have 
signed a joint statement calling for an International 
Office for Education, as one of the world’s para- 
mount postwar needs. The signers do not envisage 
this as a global dictatorship of education but as a 
clearing-house and a permanent means of collabo- 
ration between the countries of the world in educa- 
tional affairs. “The Axis countries,”’ says the mani- 
festo, “have pursued a deliberate policy of disrupt- 
ing the technical, professional and teaching per- 
sonnel of the countries they have conquered.” As a 
result: 
In both Europe and Asia there exists today a lack 
of that personnel and those tools which, because 
they make modern intellectual life and technical 
achievement possible, are fundamental to the devel- 
opment of an orderly and peaceful world. 
Were this all, the situation would be grave enough. 
But our ills lie even deeper. The tragedy of our age 
is that our intellectual—and more especially our 
moral—development has failed to keep step with 
our technological development. We have been able 
to create machines undreamed of by our fathers, 
but have not learned how to keep them from de- 
stroying us. Add to that the poisoning of the springs 
of human thought by the factions and hatreds of 
the past quarter of a century and we can readily 
see, with these religious leaders, that our civiliza- 
tion, even in its inevitable triumph over the Axis 
powers, is safe only “to the extent that we can 
infuse human lives and human institutions with 
ethical and spiritual purposes.” And that can be 
done only to the extent that we can educate people 
to realize, with the authors of the Seven-point 
Pattern for Peace, that nations and the world com- 
munity of nations are subject “to the sovereignty 
of God and to the moral law which comes from 


God.” 


Let the War Spread! That would seem to sum up 
the attitude of Representative John M. Coffee, of 
Washington, in his recent introduction on the floor 
of the House of a resolution to break off diplomatic 
relations with Spain. He sees farther than that, 
however. After the break comes (on what grounds 
is not very clear, save that he just does not like 
Franco), a military commission is to be appointed 
to get arms and supplies to the 
. heroic Republican Guerilla armies of Spain, 
when their revolt, timed to weaken the Nazi armies 
in their moment of greatest crisis, creates in Spain 
one of the active and decisive battlefields of this 
global war. 
Has the Representative read the Atlantic Charter, 
we wonder? Something is stated there, we seem to 
recall, about respecting the rights of people to 
choose their own form of Government. We are glad 
to note that press releases two days after the Rep- 
resentative’s wild proposal state that Secretary 
Hull viewed the scheme very coldly. Meanwhile, 
the OWI has on exhibition at the Barcelona Fair 
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a monster display of American life, which is at- 
tracting much attention. It does seem more sane, 
does it not, to win Spain to our way of thinking 
about the Nazis, rather than to force her again 
into the madness of civil war? 


Georgia Against the Railroads. Rebuffed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and effectively 
stopped in Congress, the Southern attack against 
allegedly discriminatory freight rates shifted last 
week to the Supreme Court. Seeking an injunction 
against the continued use of rate differentials, and 
asking $60,750,000 damages from twenty railroads 
serving his State and its shippers, Governor Arnall 
of Georgia charged in a complaint filed in Wash- 
ington that “the discriminatory and detrimental 
freight-rate structure now imposed on Georgia and 
the South is the creature of pernicious sectional 
politics” in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has acquiesced. For the enlightenment of 
the Justices, some very interesting samples of dis- 
crimination were listed. For instance, the freight 
rates on carload shipments of canned vegetables 
from Baltimore to Griffin, Ga., a distance of 767 
miles, is 47 cents a hundred pounds. But the rate 
on a similar shipment from Griffin to Chicago, ap- 
proximately the same distance, is 72 cents. The 
cost of shipping drugs by the carload from Atlanta 
to Lima, Ohio, is 87 cents a hundred pounds. From 
Philadelphia to Atlanta, a distance 17 miles longer, 
the rate is 47 cents. The Governor wants the Court 
to find that these rates are “unjust, unreasonable 
and prejudicial” to the sovereign State of Georgia. 
On the face of it, the Governor has a very good 
case. 


Good Thief, Inc. An undertaking that was and still 
is, we understand, unique in American Catholic 
life, has taken another significant step ahead. This 
Review carried an article in its issue of September 
13, 1941, Dismas of Dannemora, which told of the 
chapel at one of New York’s State prisons. It is the 
only Catholic chapel, entirely built by the labor of 
the convicts, to stand within the walls of any 
American penal institution. The psychological and 
spiritual benefits that have accrued to the prison- 
ers, both from the actual construction of the chapel 
and from the priestly ministrations that have 
flooded out from it, have been judged by the Su- 
preme Court in Essex County, New York, ample 
grounds for approving a petition for incorporation, 
so that now the chapel and its work, under the title 
“Good Thief Foundation, Inc.,” can receive and ad- 
minister funds for the “moral betterment, religious 
advancement, temporal improvement and rehabili- 
tation of the inmates.” As the Counsel for the peti- 
tioner remarked, by this zealous step “the world 
was awakened to an overlooked opportunity for its 
moral betterment.” It seems particularly apposite 
that this striking example of the Church’s tireless 
search for the straying sheep should be legally in- 
corporated under the guidance of Saint Dismas 
who, a strayed one once himself, was, by Our Lord’s 
— grace, incorporated into His Mystical 
y. 
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War and Italian Farms. War’s ravages are graphi- 
cally spread before us in pictures of the empty 
shells of Italian towns, such as Cassino and its gut- 
ted Abbey. More profound, however, is the destruc- 
tion that menaces the continuity of Italian rural 
life. How deeply the Italian is rooted to the soil is 
shown by the fact that, in 1938, eighty-one families 
were Officially recognized as having lived on the 
same land for over a century. Two of these families 
had a certified tenure of over 800 years; the Gelli 
family, for example, started to farm in 902; their 
irrigation system, built in 1110, was still in use in 
1938. Fifteen other families had a record of con- 
tinual residence and farming of over 400 years, 
thirteen over 300 and seventeen over 200. The 
UNRRA funds that will go, we trust, to re-estab- 
lishing such families in their way of life will do 
much to refound Italian national stability. Perhaps 
our G.I.’s, trudging the roads that wind through 
these history-redolent farms, will come to desire a 
like stability for American farms and rural life. 
Perhaps they will come to realize that a country’s 
greatness is not to be judged by the number of 
gigantic cities it boasts, but by the depth and 
strength of its roots that bind it to the land. If 
some thousands of American boys come home with 
a preference—new for them, but for most of hu- 
manity age-old—for home-farm stability as against 
urban apartment-house migrating, Italy will have 
indeed taught us a valuable lesson in living. 


Pigskin and Parnassus. James Forrestal, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, directs the world’s largest assem- 
blage of sea-and-air power in the ruthless business 
of destruction on a global scale. He came to Wash- 
ington from the Presidency of Dillon, Read & Co., 
one of the country’s more conspicuous practitioners 
of high finance. Neither avocation, it is popularly 
supposed, finds a classical education relevant to 
the tasks of modern living. So when Princeton sum- 
moned her successful alumnus to receive a Doc- 
torate of Laws on June 22, she must have been 
pleased to hear him assert his belief—“with greater 
conviction than when I was a student on this cam- 
pus”—in the essential function of the privately en- 
dowed liberal-arts college, “one of the foundations 
upon which our democracy is built.’’ Whether the 
enthusiasts for Educational Emancipation will be 
equally pleased is somewhat dubious; for, not con- 
tent with announcing that Navy experience indi- 
cates the need of a return “to certain basic com- 
pulsory courses rather than allowing complete 
freedom of selection to its students,” the ex-Wall- 
Street Secretary called for a return to the Dark 
Ages, stating: “I would even like to see Greek and 
Latin restored to their ancient glory.” But—to 
heighten the horror of it all—the program of 
peace which demands liberal-arts education also 
accords a large place to organized sports, with spe- 
cial emphasis on football. Crisler tackles as well as 
Chrysler tanks, it seems, have proved themselves 
at places like Tarawa. Mr. Forrestal’s praise of 
private education, classical studies and playing 
games instead of watching them is a recall to a 
healthier state in the colleges. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


ALL the Catholic Bishops of Texas and Oklahoma 
have united in an appeal for cooperation with men 
of various faiths to 
. . . put away the spirit of apathy in matters social, 
civic and economic to the end that all of us may 
work together to reestablish as the basis of human 
freedom and happiness the law of justice and char- 
ity, the law of nature and of nature’s God... . The 
reconstruction of human society requires affirma- 
tive, wholehearted and intelligent study, planning 
and collaboration by men and women who believe 
in God and love Him. 
> Religious vocation clubs for Catholic high-school 
and college women in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
have a membership of 1,200, or about twenty per 
cent of the enrollment in those institutions. 
> Just before D-Day, Catholic soldiers in England 
took full advantage of the opportunity to approach 
the Sacraments. At some camps, it is reported that 
ninety-five per cent of the total Catholic strength 
received Holy Communion. Missions, Retreats and 
other spiritual exercises were held in the camps 
for months before, and frequent reception of the 
Sacraments was common. 
>» Editor and Publisher for June 17 printed in full 
a remarkable address of a Reuter’s executive, call- 
ing on newspapers to guide a spiritual revival after 
the war. Religious News Service quotes this editor 
as saying that “religion is news, news of the highest 
order, inescapable news, news of a kind that has 
never been adequately or clearly perceived by our 
profession.” 
> Allied to this thought, and filled with suggestions 
for our diplomacy, is an editorial in a British news- 
paper, The Standard, published in Buenos Aires. 
Apropos of a charge made during the recent con- 
vention of Southern Baptists in Atlanta, regarding 
missionaries and the action of our State Depart- 
ment, the paper said: 
We regard the Atlanta attitude as mischievous and 
inexcusable. We do not hold any special brief for the 
Catholic Faith ... but we are not unmindful of two 
facts of considerable importance: one is that the 
religion of these lands in which we live is Roman 
Catholic; the second is that sending out missionaries 
to convert Christians to the pursuit of a new path 
toward Christ is an insult to the peoples, the priests 
and the government of the countries which accord 
hospitality to their Anglo-Saxon brethren. . . . The 
peoples of South America must not be cited as 
heathen, their territories must not be listed as mis- 
sionary fields, their place in the forefront of Chris- 
tian lands must not be impugned. 
> Late news from Geneva reveals that the German 
anti-religious measures in Alsace-Lorraine have 
brought Church life in that French Province to a 
virtual standstill. In the Metz diocese alone, more 
than half of the Catholic clergy are reported to 
have been expelled. 
>» N.C.W.C. News Service reports that in Italy the 
Boy Scout Organization, banned during the Fas- 
cist regime, has been reestablished with the ap- 
proval of authorities in the liberated area. 
> A new Institute of Geophysical Technology, of a 
pioneer type in this field, has been opened in St. 
Louis University. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


AT the beginning of the invasion of Normandy on 
June 6, it is now known that there was little oppo- 
sition in the sector around Bayeux. That town was 
taken almost without fighting, immediately after 
the first landing. 

At the east end of the invasion area, the town 
of Caen was stoutly defended by the Germans. Up 
to June 22, notwithstanding repeated attacks, Caen 
is still in German hands. 

With a view to attacking Caen from the rear, a 
major tank attack was started on June 13. It started 
from the Bayeux area, where the Germans were 
weak. It went right through for over eight miles, 
then turned eastward towards Caen. It failed to get 
there. It was intercepted by German armor in the 
now famous area around Tilly-sur-Seulles. 

On June 14, the Germans were shelled and 
bombed by the greatest concentration of this cam- 
paign. In spite of this, they have held on. 

In the meantime, American troops had made 
great progress toward the port of Cherbourg. As 
this is written, it seems probable that that im- 
portant place may soon be in possession of the 
Allies. 

The invasion of Normandy is but the first of 
other invasions to follow. The Germans state they 
expect the next one to be directly across the Dover 
Strait into Flanders. 

From this area the Germans have initiated what 
they call “harrassing” fire against London, and 
other cities in south England. They are using a 
newly-invented projectile. This is an aerial torpedo, 
loaded with about a ton of powerful explosive. As 
no one wants to let the Germans know how ac- 
curate the new projectile is, no information is avail- 
able as to what they have hit. They are important 
enough to have caused the Allies to use a large 
number of planes to patrol the British coast, and 
try and shoot them down before they hit anything. 

The Russian front, which has been relatively 
quiet for nearly two months, has reawakened with 
an attack against Finland. In ten days, Russian 
troops have broken through the Finn front. They 
have almost reached the line they had secured at 
the end of the first war against Finland in 1940. 
Finland is a small country to oppose Russia. With 
German help, she could do it. Not much is coming 
from that source just now. 

American forces have commenced a new cam- 
paign against Saipan. This is a small island, not 
far north from Guam. It has been a Japanese naval 
and air base. It would be equally useful to us. 

The initial operations have resulted in the Ameri- 
cans securing the south part of the island. Saipan 
is not a coral atoll like Tarawa. It is a volcanic 
island. Warships cannot fire all over the place, as 
is possible against low-lying atolls which are not 
as high above water as a ship’s deck. So this fight 
is a harder one. 

The campaign in Italy is making progress. The 
Germans are still retreating. At date of writing, 
they are just north of Perugia. Where their next 
main stand will be is not yet known. 

COLONEL CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE War Labor Board got a new enemy early in 
June in the redoubtable James Petrillo, head of the 
American Federation of Musicians. Mr. Petrillo re- 
vealed at his union’s convention in Chicago that 
after he had made a contract with the four net- 
works concerning the “platter turners’” (the men 
who play the records in radio studios), the Board 
had forbidden execution of the contract until it had 
had time to review it. 

Perhaps Fighting Jimmy had been made extra 
angry by this event, for he also turned his guns on 
William Green, head of the A. F. of L., for having 
intervened in a strike in two small Midwest radio 
stations, while at the same time refusing, accord- 
ing to Petrillo, to do anything about a big Coast 
strike of machinists which interfered seriously with 
the war effort. 

But that was not the biggest gun in his armory. 
The theatrical trade daily, Variety, reported him 
on June 6 as saying at his convention that the 
heads of National Broadcasting and Columbia had 
“offered him $200,000 a year, to be placed in es- 
crow for five years, to guarantee performance of 
the contract,” and also “would offer him one mil- 
lion dollars a year if he would see that strikes were 
not called on other stations throughout the coun- 
try.” I am informed that Variety was alone among 
publications that dared print this part of Mr. 
Petrillo’s speech, though the newspapers all car- 
ried his attacks on the War Labor Board and on 
Mr. Green. 

In the middle of May, Mr. Petrillo was in Holly- 
wood negotiating a new and more favorable con- 
tract for his musicians in the movie studios, and at 
that time I was enabled to get, for me, a new light 
on the so-called “canned-music” controversy with 
radio and motion pictures. 

There are three kinds of musicians in the union: 
those who are working (mostly in dance bands, 
movie studios and recording companies), those who 
are out of work becaused of canned music, and 
those new musicians who are out of work but were 
not working before recording threw the older mu- 
sicians out of employment. 

The musicians who record the music get $10 an 
hour, but get no royalties on the playing of the 
records, as do the composers through ASCAP. 
They have only recently been paid for rehearsal 
time. For the musicians who are out of work—I am 
assured there are 17,000 of them—Mr. Petrillo has 
been demanding a small royalty on each record 
produced, and more recently a salary for a musi- 
cian for every “platter turner” employed by radio 
stations. The proceeds from all this go into a fund 
to support out-of-work musicians. 

What Mr. Petrillo is really trying to do is to 
solve in his own way a peculiarly acute case of 
technological unemployment of men who, by train- 


‘ing and temperament, are unfit for any other job. 


To test this statement, I asked if any of the money 

goes to new musicians not thrown out of work by 

the records. I am assured that it does not. 
WILFRID PARSONS 














UNITED NATIONS PEACE COUNCIL: 
A NEW CONGRESS OF VIENNA? 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











IF any American peace plan is to have a chance of 
success, it must be 1) non-partisan in character, 
2) in accord with public sentiment, 3) acceptable 
to Britain, Russia and, perhaps, China. The cri- 
terion, therefore, is not what is necessary or de- 
sirable to preserve world peace, but what is prac- 
tical here and now. This is called very aptly the 
realistic approach to the problem. 

The best thing that can be said of the President’s 
plan for world peace, released to the press on June 
18, is that it incorporates this realistic approach. 
The fruit of innumerable conferences between the 
State Department and various private and public 
groups, as well as of discussions with our British 
and Russian allies, it may be appositely described 
as the least common denominator of all the pro- 
posals that have been so far advanced. For this 
reason, Congressional reaction was friendly and 
reflected appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s hard- 
headed, cautious and non-partisan approach. While 
some of the legislators expressed grave reserva- 
tions, Senator Vandenberg, Chairman of the Re- 
publican Postwar Advisory Committee, probably 
summed up the general attitude when he said: 
“Taken as a whole, it is a constructive basis for 
discussion.” And this judgment was widely echoed 
by the press, regardless of party labels. We can say, 
then, that we have begun the supreme enterprise 
of assuring peace to a bleeding world by embracing 
Realism and making friends with Practicality. 

This does not mean, however, that the Presi- 
dent’s plan for peace will really guarantee peace. 
It means merely that it is the only plan which here 
and now has a chance of being accepted. Thus it is 
possible, however anomalous this may appear, that 
a practical, realistic approach to peace-planning 
may actually result in a very impractical and un- 
realistic solution to the problem. This, alas, has 
happened before in world affairs, although the 
“realists” do not relish being reminded of it. 

The President’s approach is, then, realistic. But 
what of the plan itself? If accepted by the Senate 
and by our chief allies, will it fulfil the universal 
desire for lasting peace in our times? That is the 
$64-question and no one knows the certain answer 
to it, or can even make a respectable guess. The 
immediate reason for this uncertainty is that it is 
not clear, even in general outline, what Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan is. Consider the following summary: 

1. An international organization is to be estab- 
lished. It will be a “fully representative body with 


broad responsibilities for promoting and facilitat- 
ing international cooperation.” 

2. This organization will elect annually a Coun- 
cil “which will include the four major nations and a 
suitable number of other nations.” It will be the 
business of the Council “to concern itself with 
peaceful settlement of international disputes and 
with the prevention of threats to the peace or 
breaches of the peace.” 

3. An international court of justice will be estab- 
lished “‘to deal primarily with justiciable disputes.” 

That is all there is to the plan itself, but the 
President added some explanatory material which 
clarifies somewhat both his objective and the man- 
ner in which he hopes to achieve it. He explained 
carefully that he contemplated no “‘superstate”’ im- 
posing settlements through its own police force. 
On the contrary, the plan would depend for success 
on the “willingness and ability of the peace-loving 
nations” to assume responsibility for keeping the 
peace. Member nations would be expected to main- 
tain adequate forces, according to their capacities, 
to meet the needs of policing the world as these 
needs were decided “by agreement and arrange- 
ments.” In other words, there would be coercion, 
but on a free, cooperative basis. 

Some commentators have been quick to see in 
the plan a strong resemblance to the League of 
Nations. Like the League, the President’s organiza- 
tion would not be above the sovereign nations, but 
would be their creature and instrument. There 
would be a Council in which the great powers would 
have preponderant authority, and an Assembly 
open to all. There would be a new World Court. 
The effectiveness of the proposed association, like 
that of the League, would depend wholly on the 
cooperation of the member nations, which is only 
another way of saying that it would depend on the 
willingness of the great Powers to subordinate their 
interests to the good of the world community. 

This parallelism was pointed out by Senator Ball, 
Republican of Minnesota, who expressed himself in 
this critical vein: 

It sounds like another League of Nations without 

even as strong a commitment as was contained in 

the League covenant. The difficulty is to get a mech- 
anism that will work when the test comes. Unless 
there are binding commitments by the nations with- 
in this proposed new organization to use force to 
suppress aggression, then we are right back where 
we were in the 1930's. 


If Senator Ball is right in seeing the ghost of the 
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League coming to life in the President’s plan, then 
his criticism is sound and to the point. Article 10 
of the League Covenant obligated members “to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence” of one another; and Article 16 stipulated 
that a nation embarking on an illegal war should 
“ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all members of the League.” The mem- 
bers were bound, furthermore, to take economic 
action against the culprit, and even to consider 
recommendations for military action. 

If these clear commitments could be disregarded, 
as indeed they were, what hope is there for effec- 
tive action in the President’s plan where such ac- 
tion is based solely on “the willingness and ability 
of the peace-loving nations” to do their duty? Not 
much, answers Senator Ball, who, by the way, 
favors an international police force; and the Sen- 
ator is right. 

But is the Senator correct in his assumption 
that we have in the President’s plan a pallid fac- 
simile of the League of Nations? The machinery of 
the new association does, indeed, bear a close re- 
semblance to the machinery of the old League, but 
appearances, as the old saying goes, are sometimes 
deceiving. Have we here a case where the hands 
are indeed the hands of Esau, but the voice is the 
voice of Isaac—or of Metternich? Where the form 
is the form of Geneva, but the substance is the sub- 
stance of Chaumont? In short, is the skeleton or- 
ganization proposed by Mr. Roosevelt an honest- 
to-goodness cooperative union of nations to pre- 
serve world peace, or is it a democratic facade be- 
hind which a twentieth-century Quadruple Alliance 
intends to enforce peace among men? 

It will be remembered that when the armies of 
the Allies were marching against France to destroy 
forever the power of Napoleon, the diplomats, with 
an eye to future peace, decided that the alliance 
which was winning the war could also win the 
peace. Accordingly, on March 1, 1814, representa- 
tives of Britain, Prussia, Austria and Russia signed 
the treaty of Chaumont, pledging their countries 
to fight to the finish and to preserve the alliance 
for twenty years. A few months later, they re- 
newed this pledge at Paris, where it was also de- 
cided to call an international congress as a gesture 
to the widespread desire for a general and Gefini- 
tive peace settlement. However, it was only to be 
a gesture. The signatories of Chaumont, under the 
leadership of Metternich, the Austrian Prime Min- 
ister, had firmly resolved to undertake all by them- 
selves the job of keeping the peace in Europe. At 
Vienna, they would make the necessary decisions 
quietly and with finality. Then, for form’s sake, 
they would submit them to a general assembly of 
the nations for perfunctory approval. And that, de- 
spite a threatened split in their ranks and the 
machinations of Talleyrand, is substantially what 
happened. On the armed might of the Quadruple 
Alliance was founded the Concert of Europe; and 
on the Concert of Europe depended the peace of 
the world. 

The parallel with present developments is too 
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striking to be ignored. This will be clear at once if 
the plan suggested by the President is looked at 
not in isolation, but against the background of re- 
cent events. Consider it not as it appeared in cold 
print on the front page of your newspaper, but in 
the light of some of Mr. Churchill’s latest announce- 
ments, so suggestive of nineteenth-century diplo- 
matic realism, or of Mr. Stalin’s peculiar under- 
standing of the Atlantic Charter, or of the meeting 
at Teheran. 

If this is done, the reader will notice something 
in the President’s proposal which may not have 
impressed him before. He will notice that, contrary 
to the arrangement in the League of Nations, the 
Council in the new organization is given exclusive 
jurisdiction over the key responsibility of settling 
international disputes and preventing threats to 
peace—the Council which is dominated by the non- 
elective ‘“‘four major nations”! Apparently, Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin have decided, like 
the leaders of the coalition against Napoleon, that 
in any new world organization the rights of small 
nations will be strictly proportioned to their limited 
ability to assume obligations. The League will be 
reborn, but its heart and soul will be a new Quad- 
ruple Alliance. 

Perhaps this is the only practical, and therefore 
the only realistic, way of maintaining peace in the 
chaotic postwar world. Certainly, there is not the 
slightest indication at the present time that the 
three great Powers—the United States, Britain, 
Soviet Russia—are prepared to surrender one iota 
of their sovereignty. It is equally clear that they 
have no intention of supporting a postwar organ- 
ization in which they might be out-voted by a coali- 
tion of small nations. There seems to be, therefore, 
no other realistic solution than the one which, as I 
say, seems to be involved in the President’s plan: 
namely, a working agreement among the great 
Powers to keep the peace, but behind a democratic 
facade of “peace-loving nations.” 

Whether the plan is also realistic in the sense 
described earlier in this essay, that is, whether 
Britain, Russia and the United States will be able 
to keep the peace among themselves and act jointly 
to prevent aggression, only the future can tell. 
Their present attempts at unity are not entirely 
reassuring. Similarly no one can say whether the 
small nations will submit to the leadership and dic- 
tation of the great Powers and cooperate with 
them. The action the other day of four of them— 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Belgium and Luxembourg 
—in recognizing De Gaulle’s Committee as the pro- 
visional government of France, despite the con- 
trary policy of the United States, is not a very 
hopeful sign. 

But perhaps I have misinterpreted the mind of 
the President. It may be that he favors domination 
by the “four great Powers” merely as a temporary 
expedient, an arrangement to last until the nations 
of the world are ready to live, like individuals, un- 
der a law, a court and a policeman. Then, when 
the time is ripe for a real international organiza- 
tion, the alliance of great Powers would wither 
away and die. Perhaps. But who can say? 














CHURCH AND STATE 
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RELIGION in Russia, it may be not unfairly said, 
reposed on three bases: symbolism of the state, 
asceticism and pageantry. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, in 988, 
from Byzantium to Russia by the Grand Duke 
Vladimir of Kiev, religion in Russia became so 
much entwined with the state that in the course of 
ages the Church in Russia became in the full sense 
of the word the “Church of Russia.” What were 
the reasons? 

First of all, Christianity was adopted and pro- 
mulgated by the head of the state, and received its 
first impetus by royal decree. Second, all the edu- 
cation, which gradually transformed a barbarous 
people scattered in an immense wilderness into the 
most powerful state in the world, was for a long 
period exclusively in the hands of the Church. 
Third—and perhaps the most significant reason— 
is the very important role which the Church played 
in the consolidation of the numerous feudal and 
independent Slavic principalities into the bulky 
structure of the Muscovite state and later into the 
Russian Empire. Finally, due to the very restricted 
contact which the mass of the population of Russia 
had with other Christian nations, the Russians 
came to consider themselves a kind of “chosen peo- 
ple” and, in their mind, Christianity came to be 
identical with Russianism—that is, with the Rus- 
sian state. 

It should be noted, however, that Christianity 
was spread through Russia neither by crusades nor 
by organized missionary work. The Christian teach- 
ing found in the sensitive Slavic soul—always open 
to contemplation—a fertile soil for asceticism. The 
idea of the eremitical life appealed to many a con- 
vert to the new faith, and many sought seclusion 
by traveling farther and farther away into the 
sparsely populated country. These men would final- 
ly settle down somewhere in the wilderness. First 
a hut was built; immediately followed a chapel. In 
this seclusion, the Christian hermit spent his life 
in strenuous spiritual exercises, in most rigid pri- 
vations and in the hardest work. Gradually a rumor 
would spread among the roving nomads about a 
wonderful man who, for no visible reason, led a 
life of hardship in the virgin forest. Attracted by 
curiosity, they would visit him, they would listen 
to the new and unusual tidings which he had to con- 
vey to them; and not a few of them, convinced by 
the words and example of the hermit, were con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Then, too, many of those hermits were subse- 
quently followed by an ever increasing number of 
disciples who would settle down around their 
teacher and would gradually convert a humble her- 


mitage into an ever growing monastery, a town or 
even a fortress, in which, in many cases in Russian 
history, a handful of monks withstood the on- 
slaught of their country’s enemies. 

The significant relation of the Russian Church to 
the state, and the mysticism of its ascetics, have 
largely contributed to the pageantry of its services 
and surroundings. The low Mass does not exist in 
the rites of the Russian Church. What appealed to 
the Russians was a resplendent Pontifical Mass, a 
glorious church procession, a good choir, or the 
attraction of a miracle-working icon or of relics in 
a cloister. On the other hand, the absence of reli- 
gious Orders made it hard to put Christianity to 
work in daily life. As a result, by the time of the 
disappearance of Russia from the maps, and the 
substitution on its territory of the Soviet Union, 
the Church was fastened to two rather distant 
poles—the pomp and officialdom of the state reli- 
gion and the humility and asceticism of the hermit 
in a remote monastery. 

The first concern of those who overthrew na- 
tional Russia was to destroy the prestige of the old 
power and, as the Russian Church—and, more 
especially, the Russian hierarchy—formed an es- 
sential part of it, they were the first to fall. Then 
in order to clear the way for domination by mate- 
rialism, it became important to suppress all spirit- 
uality, to substitute for the outstretched hand of 
Christian charity the clenched fist of Communistic 
hatred. Hence the persecution of everything in 
which religion had found an expression of its hu- 
mility. The new rulers did not have to bother much 
about extirpating religion from the curriculum, for 
the simple reason that the presence of religion there 
was negligible. 

When we take all this into consideration, an inter- 
esting question must arise: What was the purpose 
of the recent change of the official attitude of the 
Soviet Government toward religion? In order to 
attempt to answer this question, let us see wherein 
that change consists. 

So far as we know, it was evidenced first by the 
restoration of the supreme hierarchy of the Rus- 
sian Church and, second, by the discontinuance of 
an open anti-religious propaganda. It should be 
noted that these two measures do not include the 
liberty of religious teaching and the toleration of 
any “foreign” church in the Union. 

This is very significant today, when the Soviet 
Union is making a powerful reappearance in the 
field of international politics. In this situation, the 
Soviet Union needs not only the cooperation of for- 
eign governments who are sympathetic to its aims, 
but also the backing of all the resources of all its 
population. And, since it has inherited in the psy- 
chology of the population the belief that if Church 
there is, it is the Church of Russia, the Soviet 
leaders are making use of this asset, too. Were 
it a question of a non-political move, of the res- 
toration of religion pure and simple, the thought 
of a brilliant Pontifical Mass in Moscow would come 
up last, while the start would have been made by 
re-opening parish churches in the villages, and there 
would have been not only schools to train new re- 
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cruits for the nearly exhausted ranks of the clergy, 
but also general liberty to preach religion to the 
population. 

But permission to teach Christianity might have 
softened the feeling of hatred which is necessary to 
feed every militaristic exploit, while the opening of 
the doors to other churches might have led to re- 
conciliation with the Universal Church and also 
might have reduced the-nationalistic mysticism of 
a “chosen people.” The belief of Russians that they 
are a “chosen people” is very different, though, 
from that belief as it is held by the Jews. In the 
latter case, the “choice” entails the preservation 
for themselves of the blessings which God has be- 
stowed upon His people. With the Russians it used 
to mean fulfilling a “mission” toward other people. 
The nature of that mission was but vaguely under- 
stood by the Russians themselves. Whether the 
mission related to religion, or to the Russian order, 
or to such ideas of Russian philosophy, was some- 
thing which differs according to the individual. 
But nevertheless the belief was there, and most 
probably still prevails among the Slavic population 
of the Soviet Union. 

In this present war the Soviet armies have per- 
formed quite marvelous feats. The ignorant may 
explain them by the development of industry in the 
country, by the change of regime, etc. But the ini- 
tiated know that the main factor in those deeds is 
the subconscious missionary mentality of the Rus- 
sian people, which endows them with an immense 
patience and an astonishing capacity for resisting 
hardships. 

It is this “missionary complex” which makes the 
Russian people such a powerful and dangerous 
weapon in the hands of their rulers. This danger is 
especially grave in our days. During the twenty- 
five years of Soviet rule, all and every free thought 
has been suppressed, while technical knowledge has 
been encouraged. As a result, in the realm of ab- 
stract thinking, the Russians are today in com- 
plete ignorance, and have no mental resistance to 
whatever ideas their masters may put into their 
heads. 

This brief glimpse into the origin and spirit of 
Christianity in Russia and its fate in the hands of 
the Soviet Union gives us a rather gloomy outlook 
for its immediate future in that country. The per- 
secuted Church in the Soviet Union has shown 
marvelous examples of martyrdom and faith, and 
has endured a real purgatory for the reappear- 
ance of genuine Christianity. Therefore, the resto- 
ration of the “Russian” Church in the form of the 
appointment of high Church officials and their re- 
investment with splendor, makes us think that this 
may be just another move to distract the people 
from the substance of things, to induce them to be 
satisfied with the form and to add the brilliance of 
outward ecclesiastic appearances to the glory of 
the state. The restoration of that kind of Church 
will also prove a serious handicap in the question 
of the reunion of Churches, by entrenching the 
belief that the local Church is part of the national 
organism, and that hence any other Church is a 
“foreign institution.” 
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THOUGH modern engineering makes it possible to 
circumnavigate the globe in ninety-six hours, as 
against Magellan’s three years and Jules Verne’s 
eighty days, the differences between the various 
peoples and cultures have changed little from 
Magellan to Wendell Willkie. Nor do the speedier 
means of transportation offer any guarantee that 
we of the Age of Flight have twenty times as much 
understanding of national characteristics as Phineas 
Fogg or two hundred and fifty times as much as 
Magelian. Proximity of itself does not secure 
greater knowledge or friendlier feelings. It may, 
as daily experience testifies, increase friction. 

There is only one way to achieve mutual under- 
standing: knowledge of the background, the devel- 
opment, the character, the interests and present- 
day conditions of life of a people. And this study, 
if it is to be fruitful, must be made in a spirit of 
tolerance and of love for the dissimilarities of the 
individuals or people. Our current involvements in 
Hispano-America make imperative an informed ap- 
preciation of the Iberian roots of the culture and 
civilization of our Good Neighbors to the south. 

This is an attempt to make a small contribution 
to this end by throwing light upon some important 
points which seem necessary to a knowledge of 
Spanish culture and Spanish character, especially 
in the ways in which they differ from Anglo-Saxon 
culture and Anglo-Saxon character. 

In Spanish history there were three epoch-mak- 
ing events which determined the course of that 
history and the development of Spanish character: 
the deliverance of the Occident and of Christianity 
from the Arabic flood; the discovery and conquest 
of the New World; and the second deliverance of 
Christianity from Islam and the renaissance of 
Catholicism through the Counter-Reformation. 

Almost eight hundred years of Spanish history 
are concerned with the tremendous battle against 
the Arabs, starting with the fateful year 711, when 
the Arab commander Tarik ben Sejad began his 
rule over Spain with the victory of Jerez, and end- 
ing in the year 1492, when Ferdinand and Isabella 
reconquered the Moorish fortress of Granada. 
What, however, gave this conflict its particular im- 
portance was the fact that it was not carried on 
for reasons of power politics alone, but was in- 
fluenced by spiritual and cultural differences. 

Islam or Christianity—that was the question 
which had to be decided; and decided not only for 
Spain and the Iberian Peninsula but for all of 
Europe and all those countries and peoples that 
had been discovered or conquered by Europe. If 
Islam had been victorious in Spain, the face of the 
world would have been different. It was Spain, the 














Spanish people, that in a continuous war of eight 
hundred years stayed this danger and thereby be- 
came in a most basic sense the savior of Chris- 
tianity and the Occident. 

In those times the Christian, the Catholic Spain 
took shape. Catholicism identified itself day by day, 
and most intimately, with the national conscious- 
ness. One cannot understand the position or the 
role of the Catholic Church in Spain if one does 
not know this centuries-long battle between Cathe- 
dral and Mosque. Before Catalans, Aragonians or 
Navarrese considered themselves Spaniards, they 
had been united as Catholics on scores of battle 
fields, under the sign of the Cross, against the 
Green Flag of the Prophet. It was the Catholic 
Church which again and again reminded the prin- 
ces and the great ones of the land of their duty to 
liberate Cordova, Seville and Granada from the 
infidels and to re-conquer these places for the 
Cross. 

The spiritual character of the conflict greatly 
favored the early blossoming of intellectual life in 
Spain because it forced the Spaniards again and 
again to measure themselves in this field also 
against the highly cultured Arabians. Already in 
1179, many decades before the rise of the univer- 
sities of France, England and Germany, the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca was founded; in 1245, that of 
Valencia. Salamanca especially was not only a 
Spanish, but a European, university, to which came 
law students from all countries of the Occident. 

For the modern Spaniard all of these facts are 
not only historic memories, but a living present, 
known to every Spanish child from the powerful 
epic of the Cid, the prototype and ideal of every 
genuine Spaniard. 

A hardly less important epoch, with equally last- 
ing effects, was the discovery and conquest of the 
New World by the Spaniards. Not only did Chris- 
topher Columbus, on Spanish ships and for their 
Spanish Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, sail into 
the unknown and thereby discover a new continent, 
but Spaniards unlocked this continent, bounded and 
conquered it. 

The Spaniard, Ponce de Leon, discovered Florida 
in 1512. Vasco Nufiez de Balboa crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama and was the first to see the Pacific. 
Hernando Cortez discovered and conquered the 
mighty empire of the Aztecs in Mexico. Francisco 
Pizarro forced his way far to the south, and con- 
quered Peru. Fernando de Soto discovered the Mis- 
sissippi; and, on Spanish ships and under the Span- 
ish flag, the Portuguese Fernando de Magellanes 
carried out the first circumnavigation of the world. 

In all this, Christianity and service of the Cath- 
olic Church were no less an incentive for these men 
than the spreading of the law and the power of 
the Spanish king. In Spanish Central and South 
America sprang up the earliest and most beautiful 
cathedrals on the new continent; and the first uni- 
versities and the first printing presses in the New 
World made their appearance there. 

These happenings determined the history of 
Spain for the next four hundred years, until the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 deprived the Span- 


ish motherland of the last remnants of her power- 
ful world empire. 

The third heroic act of Spanish history was the 

second deliverance of Christianity, followed and 
accompanied by the great reform movement with. 
in the Catholic Church. Again it was Islam which, 
after destroying the Eastern Roman Empire, ad- 
vanced by way of Rhodes and Malta to the con- 
quest of Europe, until the victory of the Spanish 
fleet at Lepanto, in 1571, under the Spanish prince, 
John of Austria, threw Islam back to the East for 
good. 
Of this heroic history of Spain we find an echo 
in the brave fight of Spain against Napoleon, 
whereby, it may be said, Spain again greatly helped 
to save Europe. 

Valor, pride, devotion, as well as individual will 
to liberty—these are the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the Spaniard. His bravery is attested to 
as early as the time of Hannibal and Hasdrubal, 
who found the nucleus of their armies in Iberia; 
and it was again confirmed two hundred years later 
by the Roman generals, Sertorious and Pompey. 
Uncounted deeds of heroism in Europe, Africa and 
America have carried through the centuries the 
fame of Spanish bravery. That this bravery at 
times degenerated into foolhardiness and cruelty is 
due to the fanaticism to which Spanish enthusiasm 
and sacrifice may lead. 

Pride is so much a part of Spanish character that 
in Europe the saying, “proud as a Spaniard,” has 
become a proverb. This pride is in no way snobbish- 
ness or a sense of the superiority of nobility, but 
the inborn dignity which characterizes the entire 
Spanish people. Not to accept presents, not to allow 
any courtesy or help to go unrequited—such is the 
accepted rule for the poorest as well as the richest 
of Spaniards. 

The will to personal liberty and independence is 
perhaps nowhere so pronounced as among the 
Spaniards. They are individualists par excellence, 
whereof the political parties could sing a song as 
well as the trade unions. The Spaniard can ally 
himself passionately with a person or, better still, 
with a cause (una causa is the motivating force of 
every man) but he does not care for organization, 
and collectivism is hateful to him. For a period he 
may suffer the restrictions of discipline, when the 
causa demands it, but fundamentally every Span- 
iard is a party by himself. 

This picture of the Spanish character would not 
be complete if it lacked mention of the mystic trait 
which makes itself felt in the entire Spanish cul- 
ture. From Saint Teresa of Avila to El Greco and 
Miguel de Unamuno, this mystic line takes its 
course. When, during Holy Week, processions of 
masked brotherhoods, with the muffled beating of 
drums and the flourish of trumpets, pass through 
the streets uninterruptedly day and night; when 
we see hooded, bare-footed men drag heavy cruci- 
fixes behind the wagon with the Passion Group, 
then we feel this mysticism come to life, the same 
spirit which cries out to us from the paintings of 
Goya. 

There is a simple way to a clarification of the 
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Spanish character: read Don Quixote, the immor- 
tal epic of their national poet, Miguel de Cervantes. 
There one finds, in the passions of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, the Spaniard of yesterday, to- 
day and tomorrow. 

It is easy to see how strong the contrast is be- 
tween Don Quixote and, let us say, John Bull or 
Uncle Sam. Don Quixote has no money-sense what- 
ever and, according to his conception, all the 
achievements of civilization contribute nothing to 
the development of a true knight. If the Anglo- 
Saxons, who seek friendships in Central and South 
America by means of immense dollar credits, would 
always ask themselves how such offers would ap- 
peal to Don Quixote, they would find the correct 
solution. Sancho Panza, of course, accepts any 
money offered him, but his better half, Don Quix- 
ote, does not let himself be defiled by it. 

For the Spaniard, work and the acquisition of 
money are not ends in themselves, but only means 
to an end—to a dignified life. This dignified life 
does not consist in the possession of a bank account, 
of a large life insurance, for the accumulation of 
which one sacrifices one’s health. For the Spaniard, 
this life of dignity consists in not being at some- 
one’s beck and call, in the ability to enjoy God’s 
sun and God’s wine as one desires, and to discuss 
God and the world with one’s friends. 

There are few things for which the Spaniard has 
so little understanding as for the objectivity, the 
matter-of-factness, of the Anglo-Saxon, and espe- 
cially for the tempo of the American. Manana—to- 
morrow—this is the natural defense by which the 
Spaniards and South Americans oppose “vulgar” 
insistence. It would be entirely wrong to confuse 
this characteristic of the Spaniards with ordinary 
laziness. The Spaniard can be as industrious and 
effective as anyone. His technical and scientific 
abilities are hardly behind those of any other race. 
However, he does not like this manner of life; to 
him it seems coarse, more fitting for a slave than 
for a free Spaniard. And, finally, with all the money 
in the world, one cannot make the sun more beau- 
tiful or drink more wine than one’s system can 
stand. 

During the years of my life in Anglo-Saxon cul- 
tural circles, nothing has astonished me more than, 
for instance, the uniformity of daily life. This is 
noticeable no less in the food than in conversation, 
selection of reading matter and judgments con- 
cerning the little and big problems of life. Often I 
wonder whether this uniformity of cultural Anglo- 
Saxons in thinking and acting does not explain 
why democracy of the two-party system could be 
developed by them only—that system which by so 
many today is considered the solution of all evils. 
One need only compare with it the political struc- 
tures of all the Latin-American states, and one is 
forced to see that, in spite of the overwhelming 
economic influence of the United States, its political 
pattern has nowhere been imitated. 

Perhaps it is the limitless individuality of the 
Spaniard which necessitates the sharper regimen- 
tation, while the uniformity and similarity of 
Anglo-Saxon character permits the looser form of 
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democracy. There is no Spaniard who could im- 
agine that the political life of his country might be 
reduced to two parties. The majority of Spaniards 
would prefer twenty-five million parties: “Every 
Spaniard his own party.” 

Here again one comes to understand the great 
and important influence of the Catholic Church 
upon Spanish life and culture. Only the existence 
of a strong, unquestioned philosophy is able to con- 
trol the untamed spirit, to prevent it from losing 
itself. The security and certainty of his Catholicism 
means more to the Spaniard than communion 
with a religious entity. Catholicism gives form to 
all Spanish life—spiritual, economic and social— 
quite independently of the orientation of the indi- 
vidual Spaniard to the Catholic Church. 

This fact finds its strongest expression in the 
family relations and in economic life. While it is 
true, more or less, for all countries, that the wife 
is the basis for family and nation, it applies to the 
Spanish woman in particular. She is the ever steady 
pole, the key to the social order in the entire Span- 
ish world, and she obtains her strength primarily 
from her Faith. 

Often I have had the impression that American 
women look down upon their sisters in Spanish coun- 
tries with not a little pity. For the Spanish woman 
works in her household from early morning till 
late in the evening. She has no club life, and can- 
not go out alone of an evening. Even stronger re- 
strictions apply to young girls. They can meet their 
betrothed only in the presence of a chaperon. 
Nevertheless, Spanish women would have no un- 
derstanding for such pity. They have no desire to 
work in factories, to live alone or to go out alone 
in the evening. A home of their own, with children, 
of course, that always was, is now and will ever 
be the desire of every Spanish girl. 

There are, of course, female factory workers in 
Madrid and Barcelona, as there is a female prole- 
tariat in Mexico and Argentina. These, however, 
are considered, so to say, “un-Spanish” conditions, 
regrettable by-products of a degenerate age, ob- 
jected to and fought against by every Spanish in- 
stinct. 

The Spanish mother in particular is carrying on 
this fight, not only to keep her own home together, 
but also to assure such a home to each son and 
each daughter. Consider the temperament of the 
Spanish men, the passionate political battles which 
disrupt so many Spanish families, the demands of 
an industrial age, and it will be conceded that it is 
no easy task. 

Hereon again is founded her tenacious loyalty to 
the Catholic Church. The teachings and practices 
of the Church aid the Spanish wife and mother in 
her endeavor, and the Church’s philosophy per- 
meates the Spanish conception and way of life com- 
pletely. 

The differences between the Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxon ways of life go deep. Only a knowledge of, 
and respect for, these differences can bring that 
mutual understanding which will be the lasting 
foundation for peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween individuals as well as between nations. 
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AT the end of this war none of the major political 
Powers will be Catholic in government and in popu- 
lation. For the first time during the sixteen cen- 
turies that have elapsed since the Roman Empire 
accepted and established Catholicism, a constella- 
tion will arise in Europe and in the world where 
all the Catholic countries will be second-rate 
Powers in the political field. France and Italy will 
be weak; Germany, whose Catholic population had 
a very strong influence during the Weimar Re- 
public, will hardly count at all. The strength and 
independence of Poland will be obtained and main- 
tained on sufferance only. 

Not even the Reformation wrought such a 
change. At the time of Luther, Catholic Spain and 
Catholic Portugal were the preeminent European 
and World Powers. The German Empire as such, 
and Austria, remained Catholic. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, Catholic France was the 
most populous and most powerful nation of Europe 
and an equal partner with Protestant England in 
the world at large. In the Concert of Powers that 
“ruled” the nineteenth century, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and France were Catholic, Germany and the 
United States had strong Catholic elements, and 
only England and Russia (and later Japan) were 
overwhelmingly non-Catholic. But at the end of 
this war the hegemony of Europe and of the world 
will lie with the Big Three or the Big Four, none 
of which could or would even remotely qualify as 
a Defender of the Faith. 

There is no reason to be unduly alarmed about 
this prospective state of affairs. The association 
between religious strength and political power has 
grown very loose in our time. Governments of 
Catholic nations more often than not are Catholic 
in name only, if that. International relations are 
managed “regardless of race, color and creed.” The 
various religious communities have ceased to util- 
ize state power as a decisive element in their 
growth, competitive and otherwise. The Catholic 
Church, in particular, can very well dispense with 
the support which it derived in former centuries 
from mutually privileged connections with certain 
Great Powers of their day. As the states unite peo- 
ple regardless of creed, so the Church unites peo- 
ple regardless of citizenship. 

It must be noted, however, that the disappear- 
ance of all major Catholic powers will coincide in 
time with the emergence of violent readjustments 
necessitated by the liquidation of totalitarianism. 
The Church, true to its eternal mission, had to find 
and did find a modus vivendi with the various anti- 
democratic and non-democratic authorities that got 
control over so many countries of Europe. It is in- 


evitable that the overthrow of these governments 
will create numerous problems for the Church and 
the Catholic population. 

“Critics, both friendly and hostile, have forecast 
a period of unprecedented anti-clericalism in Italy, 
believing that the long association of the Vatican 
with Fascism will reap its harvest of hatred and 
persecution.” This passage from Sherman S. Hay- 
den’s report on the foreign policy of the Vatican 
will probably apply to other countries. In France 
some Bishops felt themselves constrained to lend 
their support to the “forces of law and order” and 
against the underground movement. 

Then there is Spain. According to Newsweek 
(February 14, 1944), Russian foreign policy has 
not been neutral towards Spain since the civil war; 
but Russia has not been in a position to do any- 
thing about Spain. “Reliable sources in London” 
indicated to Newsweek that Juan Negrin has of- 
fered to be the Soviet’s man in Spain, working for 
the overthrow of Franco in favor of a regime ac- 
ceptable to Moscow. 

In the case of Germany, the elimination of Cath- 
olic Austria from the framework of the Reich can 
hardly be viewed as an unmixed blessing. Other 
things being equal, a Germany half-Protestant and 
half-Catholic would seem preferable to a Germany 
two-thirds Protestant and one-third Catholic. Ger- 
man Catholics have always been a major stabiliz- 
ing factor both domestically and in the internation- 
al field. They and their leaders can better afford to 
stand on their record than any other large group 
in Germany. 

We German Bishops protest against every disregard 

of personal liberty. We demand legal investigation 

of all sentences, and the liberation of all Germans 
who were deprived of their liberty without proof 
that they committed a crime deserving such punish- 
ment. . . . Every honest man is interested in the 
preservation and respect of these rights. Without 
them, the entire Western civilization is bound to 
break down. . .. Every man has a natural right to 
life and the goods necessary to life. The Living God, 
the creator of all life, is alone master over life and 
death. 
These words were spoken by the Catholic Episco- 
pate of Germany to twenty-five milion of the Faith- 
ful that attended Mass on Sunday, June 7, 1942, at 
a time when the ultimate defeat of the Nazi tyr- 
anny was far less clear to human eyes than it is 
now. 

In some of the smaller countries, too, Catholics 
will have to face very severe problems. Catholic 
Lithuania, Poland and Hungary will have to con- 
form in one way or another to the fact of geo- 
graphical propinquity to Russia. The Catholics of 
Croatia will have to find their place in a new 
Yugoslav Commonwealth of radical social and po- 
litical leanings. In the reconstruction of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the present cooperation of Father Tiso 
with the Nazis will be an unpleasant memory, if 
not more. 

All this adds up to an increased responsibility of 
Catholics in the United States and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in Britain. Of the world’s 340 million Cath- 
olics, only the twenty-three million living in the 
United States and the four million living in Great 
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Britain will be in a position to participate in the 
determination of the actions of major secular 
Powers. The Vicar of Christ may look to them for 
an increased effort to help him in his care for their 
co-religionists in Europe and South America. 
American Catholics, in the field of secular causa- 





tion, will be the foremost national Catholic com- 
munity in the world. One can only hope and pray 
that their feeling for the unity and interdependence 
of all the members of the mystical body of Christ 
will be as intense and real and alive as their feel- 
ing for the unity of their nation and people. 


THE DYING SOLDIER KNOWS 
WHAT A PRIEST IS FOR 


EDWARD DUFF, S. J. 











CHAPLAINS always have interesting, even inspir- 
ing things to tell. And when they are talking fa- 
miliarly to fellow-priests or priests-to-be there is 
generally a special significance to their words. But 
seldom was anything more significant told by a 
priest to future priests than when a Chaplain, a 
veteran of the Tunisian campaign, related his war 
experiences to some seminarians recently. 

Never once, he reported, did a dying soldier ex- 
press surprise at finding a priest beside him on the 
battlefield. Mortar shells might be dropping all 
around, snipers’ bullets nicking perilously close, 
but never once, he insisted, did a wounded man 
evidence any concern for the safety of the priest. 
The troops quite simply expected the priest to be 
with them in their hour of danger because it might 
be their hour of death. They were not even pre- 
pared to consider it especially heroic, this business 
of bringing absolution across a field of fire. Isn’t 
that what priests are for? 

And the Catholic instinct of the soldier in his 
moment of pain and spiritual need is right. That is 
what priests are for. “Taken from amongst men; 
ordained for men in the things that appertain to 
God,” is Saint Paul’s definition. 

Ordained for men. Preeminently for others was 
the priesthood of Jesus of Nazareth. Preeminently 
for others is the priesthood of His priests. 

For himself and the needs of his own soul the 
priest is dependent on the services of his fellow 
priest. When the newly-ordained returns to the 
vesting-room and removes for the first time the 
chasuble the Bishop has lowered over him during 
the ceremony, he has no more power to help him- 
self that when he sought his place in the procession 
two hours before. He cannot absolve himself. As 
he nears death, the strength of the Last Anointing 
must be administered by another priest. He can, of 
course, now give himself Holy Communion, but 
that he does in the course of Mass which is offered 
—as was Calvary which it renews—for all man- 
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kind, living and dead. Even the special graces that 
the Sacrament of Order brings are given in view 
of the official character and responsibilities of the 
priest. 

No private transaction, then, like vow-taking, is 
Ordination, but a public commissioning to a sacred 
service. That service is often thought of as continu- 
ing Christ’s work on earth. It is more. It is Christ 
being continued into our day and extended through 
the world. 

We marvel at the ingenuity (and limitless love) 
of God in rescuing mankind, separated from heaven 
and Him by the bottomless gap of the first sin. He 
would bridge the chasm by becoming flesh and suf- 
fering for impotent humanity. The Gospels recount 
the astonishing story of how the God-possessed 
human nature of Jesus Christ became the great 
Sacrament in which sinful mankind could again 
come in contact with Divinity. 

At Ordination time let us marvel at the ingenuity 
(and abiding mercy) that determined that the life 
Our Lord brought to men when He walked among 
them in the flesh would be brought also to men of 
later times. His Virgin Mother supplied Him the 
human body that made Him present in Palestine 
when Tiberias was Caesar. Chosen human persons, 
creatures whom He would call not servants but 
friends, would in after years lend Him their mouths 
to speak His message, their hands to minister the 
Sacraments He instituted to bring life to wider 
horizons, distant days. Through them He would 
continue to forgive sins. In them He would stand 
at numberless altars and renew the Last Supper, 
speaking again the words, “This is My Body,” that 
make His Body present as food and His Blood as 
drink unto life everlasting. 

For a priest is not merely a man imitating what 
Christ did. In the priest Christ continues what 
Christ began. 

All over the world, in every hour of time, Christ 
through His priests is working on the souls of men, 








destroying their sins by filling them with His grace- 
life to the glory of the Father. The color and race 
of the priest are of no matter. The century of hu- 
man time is beside the point. Wherever the priest 
of the Church has penetrated, there Christ is busy 
in His sweet task of giving men life. Christ is bless- 
ing marriages as at Cana; Christ is calling another 
generation to repentence; Christ is once more de- 
nouncing injustice and teaching the things that are 
for our peace; Christ is absolving sinners sorrow- 
ing like Magdalen; Christ is still forming other 
priests; Christ is saying Mass anew... . 

Christ is saying Mass. . . . The perfect work of 
sacrifice was offered one dark day on Calvary. It is 
responsible for all the good that counts with God 
for all men for all time. Yet it is not merely the 
memory of an incredible deed. The supreme act of 
worship by human kind, pleasing because offered 
by the human will of God’s only Son, will be re- 
newed from the rising of the sun to its setting for 
days without end. And that because Christ con- 
tinues to offer Mass in His priests. Saint Augustine 
confessed: “I dare to assert that God, though om- 
nipotent, could not give more; though most wise, 
did not know how to give more; though most rich, 
had nothing better to give.” 

So a priest will say Mass on the fan-tail of a 
battleship while the rails of nearby destroyers will 
be lined with sailors straining to share the privilege 
of joining in the action when Christ offers Himself 
to God the Father. And on that quiet spot of water 
it will be Christ Himself leading His faithful 
friends to Calvary and filling them afresh with His 
life before they go out, perhaps soon to meet Him 
in death. In a prison camp a priest will say Mass 
for men of an enemy nation, and in the act of wor- 
ship all the accidentals of human personality will 
count for nothing as Christ puts Himself into the 
hands of the priest to be placed on the tongue of 
the prisoner. 

A Marine climbs into the seat of a truck on a 
Pacific island to tell the priest his sins and Christ 
says: “Take courage, son; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Up a hot, tangled Jamaican hill a priest 
climbs to a small shack, and it is Christ come with 
His strengthening oil to brighten the grace-life in 
a wasted body. A Christian family asks the Rector 
of a College in China to baptize their baby, and it 
is Christ endowing with immortal life a soul that 
will bear witness to Him in the alien atmosphere 
of a pagan culture. 

It is Christ touching and vivifying wounded, sin- 
ful man through His Sacraments dispensed by the 
priest. It is Christ just as truly as when He walked 
this earth of ours. It is no less Christ because He 
works through His priests. 

And Christ does these tremendous things in all 
his priests. With each of His priests He says Mass: 
with the old priest offering the Holy Sacrifice in 
the infirmary chapel that overlooks the cemetery; 
with the teacher whom none of the returning 
alumni ask to see; with the young student-priest 
eager to be out and exercising His new powers; 
with the desk-bound, routine-ridden executive of a 
Diocese or Order; with the unsuccessful missionary 


quite as much as with the acclaimed regimental 
Chaplain. 

Quite as much as the popular Chaplain or the 
news-worthy Father Editor, these other priests of 
circumscribed influence are affecting the future 
of the world, this world and the world to come. For 
it is indeed One World (and the whole of it) that 
participates in the morning Mass. A Lay Brother 
novice may be the only witness, but all the divided 
races of mankind are being offered, all the suffer- 
ing souls in Purgatory are profiting, all the blessed 
in Heaven are rejoicing as Christ through the priest 
renews the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

The human nature of Our Lord is the means by 
which the life of God came to men. Today that life 
comes to mankind through priests who are Christ 
continuing unto our time. 

It is God’s marvelous plan that men find too good 
to be true. 

We know that Mary is very precious to God 
because of her part in that plan. He is very mindful 
that she provided the flesh in which He healed our 
sins and through which He gave men the life of 
grace. And God is grateful, too, to those who have 
helped to furnish and fit the human creatures 
whom, as priests, Christ will use as His means of 
contact with men and women of our century. 

The families of the new priests are proud on 
Ordination Day, conscious of the honor that has 
come to them. (For instance, to how many Chap- 
lains in how many outlandish places on the globe 
will servicemen say this June: “I have a brother a 
priest, you know, Father. Just ordained. But you 
probably don’t know my brother. . .”). It is an 
honor to have a priest in the family. And there is 
no reason why these families—and that includes 
uncles and, most certainly, aunts—should not also 
be conscious of God’s gratitude for all they have 
done in supplying and shaping new priests. Nor 
should those who contribute to the support of semi- 
naries either at home or in mission lands hesitate 
to claim a share in the occasion. 

Will it seem harsh to hint, especially at Ordina- 
tion time, that all these dear ones must be content 
with God’s gratitude? For their son (or friend), 
now a priest, no longer is theirs alone—because 
he no longer belongs to himself. More decisively 
than when he left for the seminary or the novitiate 
does Ordination set him apart from men, even from 
his loved ones. His parents call him by name and 
remember his first years. But people call him 
“Father” and have a right to his services now. 
Indeed, the abiding consciousness of that duty of 
service is his secure satisfaction, his whole hap- 
piness. 

He will sit in the confessional speaking God’s 
truth, offering God’s consolation and forgiving sins. 
He will bring Christ’s very Body and Blood to 
hungry hearts wherever obedience puts him. And 
because he is now a priest, and therefore Christ 
continuing into our day, people will expect him in 
their need. Nor will soldiers be surprised to find 
him at their side despite the cross-fire of enemy 
machine-guns. 

For that is what a priest is for. 
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COMMUNITY PLANS 


BEFORE you rush out to form that Committee 
for Better Interracial Relations, it might be well 
to read the article ‘“Let’s Organize an Interracial 
Committee,” by Harold A. Lett, in the Spring num- 
ber of Opportunity. For there are interracial com- 
mittees and interracial committees. There is, for 
instance, the Catholic Interracial Council in New 
York, which concentrates upon the educational as- 
pect of its problems. By meetings and conferences, 
by maintaining a speakers’ bureau of both white 
and colored speakers, by publishing the monthly 
Interracial Review, it endeavors to make people 
aware of the race problems in our country and in- 
terested in trying to solve them. 

Mr. Lett directs our attention to another type 
of interracial council—the kind that is not particu- 
larly interested in race relations at all. It is a 
neighborhood council interested in the neighbor- 
hood: in the housing, employment needs and op- 
portunities, in the paving, bus service, juvenile de- 
linquency and the hundred and one things that 
every neighborhood has to worry about. 

The psychology underlying such a council is 
sound. It is interested in getting things done in its 
neighborhood and in getting the best men to do 
them. Jew and Gentile, white men and colored men, 
very soon find themselves of one mind on paving- 
blocks and sewage disposal, on playgrounds and 
bus service. 

In April of this year the Interracial Review 
pointed out the need for such a type of community 
planning and interracial action. “As the council 
brings together peoples of different races, nationali- 
ties and cultures,” said the Review: 

. . . conflicts and misunderstandings will be pre- 
vented and resolved; problems of discrimination and 
denial of essential opportunities will be seen as 
grave violations of human rights, as contrary to 
democratic ideals and disruptive of the common 
good. 

Lest all this should seem to be pure theory, let 
us take a look at the Council for Neighborhood 
Cooperation of the Rockaways, which is operating 
in that district of New York City. The Chairman 
is a Congregationalist Minister, the Vice Chairman 
a Catholic Monsignor, the Executive Secretary a 
Jew, and the treasurer a Negro. It has three main 
projects: Employment, Housing and Education, 
which includes the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. The chairmen of the committees on these 
projects, together with representatives from Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, various racial and reli- 
gious groups, labor groups, library service, etc., 
make up an Executive Council with a great deal of 
power to act for the whole Council. The whole 
Council itself includes very many residents of the 
Rockaways. 

By the time the Council gets through with its 
work on the present needs of the Rockaways and 
on their postwar needs and possibilities, it will, one 
might almost say absent-mindedly, have eliminated 
racial problems. Here is sound Christianity and 
sound Americanism working from the grass-roots. 
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EDITQR 


THE POPE AND THE JEWS 


SPEAKING in his newly reopened synagogue, 
Chief Rabbi Anton Zolli of Rome, on June 16, 
expressed the gratitude of his people to the 
Catholic Church and especially to the Holy 
Father for effective aid during the Nazi occu- 
pation of the city. On many occasions, said the 
Rabbi, the Pope personally interceded for vic- 
tims of Nazis, thus saving their lives. It is re- 
ported, moreover, that monasteries, convents 
and Vatican City itself offered sanctuary to 
persecuted Jews during the months of terror. 
These latest efforts of the Holy Father mani- 
fest anew the Church’s abiding opposition to 
racism in all its forms and her constant concern 
for victims of persecution. When, in 1938, Mus- 
solini proclaimed all Italians to be Aryans, the 
late Pius XI bluntly called the whole program 
an imitation of Hitler and voiced the basic an- 
swer to anti-Semitism in the challenging for- 
mula: Noi siamo spiritualmente Semiti—“We 
Catholics are spiritual Semites.”” Nor was the 
Holy Father content with mere vocal protest: 
invitations were extended to prominent Jewish 
scholars ousted by Fascist decree from Italian 
universities. Thus, Dr. Tullio-Levi-Cevita, Italy’s 
foremost physicist, and Professor Vito Volterra 
were made members of the Pontifical Academy 
of Science; Dr. Giorgi Del Vecchio, fired from 
his post as Rettore Magnifico of the University 
of Rome, was invited to the Vatican, as was 
Professor Roberto Almagia, the famous cartog- 
rapher, whose talents were turned to good use 
in the museums and library of the Vatican. Dr. 
Erwin Stuecoli was made a consultant of the 
corps of physicians attending the late Pius XI 
in his last illness, and reappointed by Pius XII. 
It is not primarily because of the Church’s 
interest in science that these scholars were 
sheltered. Like protection was extended to 
many hundreds of obscure but hunted Jews in 
recent months—as the grateful Jewish com- 
munity of Rome testifies today. As representa- 
tive of God on earth, the Pope in his interest 
and affection embraces all peoples, especially 
those in distress, regardless of race or color or 
creed. The universality of the Holy Father’s 
love for all men has been demonstrated again 
and in striking fashion. May this conspicuous 
lead find a readier response on the part of Cath- 
olics all over the world. 




















RIALS 


MEDICAL HEROES 


DESPITE assurances that the casualties on the 
invasion beach-heads were lower than the offi- 
cial expectations, the thought of the three thou- 
sand American dead must strike terror to the 
hearts of American mothers when they think 
of the long road ahead and the thousands more 
of sons who must lie dead upon it. 

But in this stark picture there is one great 
highlight of hope. Wounded men in this war, 
and particularly in the American forces, have 
the best treatment and the highest chances of 
survival in the whole history of warfare. Only 
one per cent of those wounded on the beaches 
of Normandy died of their wounds; as against 
a death rate among hospitalized wounded of 
eight per cent in World War I, this war thus 
far boasts a rate of only three per cent. Many 
a wounded man, who would have been long in- 
valided and permanently disabled in 1919, is 
quickly and completely healed in 1944. 

These are consoling facts for mothers and 
fathers and loved ones at home and we know 
that we but express their gratitude when we 
write this word of thanks to the Army Medical 
Corps. News pictures and the films have fa- 
miliarized us with the helmeted surgeon, giving 
blood plasma, operating, bandaging and sooth- 
ing in the very midst of action, but it may be 
that we have not yet fully appreciated the glori- 
ous and selfless service of these medical heroes, 
whose labor, thank God, has been expended 
alike on comrade and ally and foe. 

One recognition, however, seems to be on the 
way. Senate Bill 1808, providing that the rights, 
duties and privileges of Army officers be ac- 
corded temporarily to members of the Army 
Nurse Corps, has been approved by the House 
and sent to the President for his signature. We 
anticipate the Bill’s becoming law, for it is the 
least that can be done to express our gratitude 
to the brave women who share the work and 
the loving care and even the wounds of the per- 
sonnel of the Medical Corps. 

One of our most stirring Catholic traditions 
has to do with nuns on the battlefields of the 
Civil War. Our Army nurses may not all be 
motivated by such supernatural ideals, though 
many doubtless are; but they are doing a noble 
work, and they and the entire Medical Corps 
deserve our prayerful gratitude. 


TOWARD THE CLIMAX 


ONE year ago, on June 29, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur took the first step on the long, bitter road 
back to the Philippines. A flash from the South- 
west Pacific announced that American Marines, 
supported by planes from Guadalcanal, two hun- 
dred miles to the south, had landed on New Georgia 
Island in the Solomons. Coming within six weeks 
after the smashing defeat of the Germans and 
Italians in Africa, the new offensive gave ominous 
notice to the enemy that our tremendous poten- 
tialities in materials and manpower had been trans- 
formed into a power capable of striking simultane- 
ously in the East and West. Speaking to a London 
audience, Prime Minister Churchill, who so often 
before had used only grim and somber words, gave 
voice to the rising tide of confidence among the 
United Nations. “Very probably,” he said, “there 
will be heavy fighting in the Mediterranean before 
the leaves of Autumn fall.” 

But despite the success in North Africa and the 
American campaign in the Solomons, the attention 
of military men remained concentrated on the 
European continent where the main forces of the 
belligerents would one day clash in a final show- 
down. The Wehrmacht was still deep in Russia, 
holding a line that stretched all the way from Len- 
ingrad, south through Orel and Kharkov, to the 
Black Sea. Neither of the mighty antagonists, still 
licking their wounds, had yet attempted to mount 
a summer offensive. In the West, British and 
American air forces widened the area of their at- 
tacks on the great German production machine and 
transportation system. Hitler had built a wall 
around Fortress Europe, but the ceiling had been 
forgotten. Meanwhile, as the air attack was stepped 
up, people began to guess when Allied troops would 
cross the British Channel and begin the Battle of 
Europe. It was the end of the beginning. 

Here at home the nation was exasperated with 
what came to be known as the “Battle of Washing- 
ton.” Vice President Wallace, as head of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, had accused Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones of obstructing the war effort, 
and the President was preparing to spank them 
both. After the third strike in seven weeks, the 
Government, its hand strengthened by the hasty 
passage of the Smith-Connally anti-strike act, had 
taken over the coal mines and the men had trooped 
back to work. An inflation-minded Congress, be- 
deviled by pressure groups, passed legislation ban- 
ning subsidies to hold down food prices. Faced with 
this threat to his whole program to stabilize the 
cost of living, the President reacted sharply, vetoed 
the bill and the veto held. Despite the unrest, pro- 
duction figures continued to soar, the flow of goods 
to the battle fronts reaching flood proportions. It 
was noted with wonder that during the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1943, the nation had succeeded in 
spending the incredible sum of $71 billion on the 
prosecution of the war. Hope of victory had become 
certainty. 

Another year has passed, a year filled with solid 
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and almost uninterrupted victories. Like Napoleon 
before him, Hitler has been forced by the gathering 
might of the Allies to abandon most of his Russian 
conquest. Sicily has fallen, and Naples, and finally 
Rome, the first of the enemy capitals. The Eternal 
City was taken almost intact and Christians the 
world over rejoiced. MacArthur, after a series of 
bold strokes, has arrived at Biak Island, only seven 
hundred miles from the Philippines. Paralleling his 
advance, the Navy stormed across the Central Pa- 
cific. The Marshalls were reduced, and now the 
Marianas, less than 1,500 miles from Tokyo, are 
under attack. And on the historic coast of Nor- 
mandy, American, British and Canadian troops 
have begun the “Battle of Europe.” Long and 
bloody fighting still lies ahead of us, but it looks 
like the beginning of the end. 

On the home front, the battle of production has 
been definitely won. There is still unrest, to be sure, 
and pressure groups continue to do business at the 
old stand. On the critical question of inflation, the 
President still struggles with an unruly Congress, 
though some of the bitterness has disappeared. On 
the debit side, racial issues have become greatly 
intensified and, as the election approaches, the po- 
litical temperature steadily mounts. As never be- 
fore in history, the nation needs today loyal hearts 
and cool heads. On our ability to act as thoughtful 
and intelligent citizens, with malice toward none 
and love for all, with trust in God and reverence 
for His law, depends, as much as it depends on the 
skill and bravery of our fighting men, our hope for 
speedy victory and a just and lasting peace. It is 
the hour of decision: it is also a time for prayer. 


STAY AT HOME 


CONFRONTED with the task of transporting sol- 
diers wounded in the invasion of Europe, sorely 
pressed railroads and bus-lines have again appealed 
to the public to forego unnecessary travel. Their 
pleas are being earnestly seconded by the Office of 
Defense Transportation which, despite the almost 
scandalous failure of previous efforts, has just in- 
augurated a new educational program designed to 
persuade civilians “to stay at home.” This time ODT 
spokesmen are not mincing words. They have open- 
ly warned that, side by side with efforts to per- 
suade the public, they intend to institute a ruthless 
program of “bumping” civilian passengers off 
trains to make room for the wounded. 

This extreme measure ought not to be necessary. 
While hard-working civilians appear to have a 
reasonable excuse to plan vacations away from 
home, they must realize that a time of war is also 
a time of sacrifice. No doubt we are tired and in 
need of distraction, but so are the men and women 
in the armed services. Before buying our tickets 
to the mountains or the seaside, let us ask our- 
selves whether the trip is really essential. If it is 
not, let’s stay off the trains. Our desire to make 
things easier for wounded soldiers may save us the 
embarrassment of being “bumped off.” 
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CULT OF HARDNESS 


NAZISM and Fascism have made a fetich of hard- 
ness in the youth, boys and girls alike, of Ger- 
many and Italy. This hardness is primarily physical 
hardness achieved through drilling from earliest 
years, and feats of endurance and a fanatical joy 
in “living dangerously.” 

Then this physical hardness enters the soul in a 
contempt for the physically weak, in a still greater 
contempt for the really hard virtues of gentleness, 
meekness, forgiveness of enemies, pity, love, all 
of which to Nazi eyes are ennervating and degrad- 
ing. 

This hardness reaches its obvious flowering in 
ruthless cruelty, in an immoral concern for the 
“purity of the race,” in the brutalities of the con- 
centration camp, in sterilization of the “unfit,” in 
the gas chambers where so many “useless” elders 
have died. 

“Everywhere,” wrote Mgr. Groeber, Archbishop 
of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, in his latest pastoral let- 
ter, “we hear hardness advertised and glorified; 
everywhere we hear that this is our inescapable 
fate, but this is not true and is entirely inadequate 
in the distress of these dark and blood-stained 
days.”’ 

The Archbishop, from the standpoint of the Ger- 
man people themselves, has put his finger on the 
weakness of the cult of hardness. The man who 
glories in physical strength alone is at heart a 
coward. He is destined to be, sooner or later, a 
lost man. He is lord of the universe until he meets 
someone physically harder than himself. When that 
occurs, and it is bound to occur, he is completely 
lost, since he does not believe in any values but 
those of brute strength. 

Throughout his life he has cultivated a contempt 
for the weak. Once he himself is numbered among 
the weak, the only answer to contempt that he 
knows is hatred. Contempt and hatred are in them- 
selves destructive things. Hatred and contempt can- 
not give food to the hungry, blood to bleeding 
bodies or courage to a stricken people. Hatred and 
contempt cannot rebuild a civilization. 

Hardness is not strength. In wartime it is almost 
inevitable that we place undue emphasis on hard- 
ness, on physical hardness and hardness of the 
soul that can render a man immune to suffering 
and to cruel, harsh things. All culture, all gentle- 
ness, all the niceties of life may be looked upon 
as softness. As our physical hardness overcomes 
the physical hardness of our enemy, we may be 
inclined to glorify the hardness drilled into our 
troops. We may even begin to talk of the need of 
cultivating hardness in all future generations. 

That would be a mistake. Hardness is in reality 
weakness. When our soldiers return, we want them 
to discard quickly the superficial hardness that 
war has forced upon them. In the world of peace 
we want physical hardness reduced to its rightful 
place in a human scheme that can still see in the 
tender love of Nazareth the ideal home, in the 
“meek and humble Christ” the ideal man, the man 


of strength. 
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THE RUNAWAY 


JOSEPH DEVER 








I SUPPOSE that many of us have run away from 
home at one time or another, and I am, certainly, 
no exception. I’ll bet you didn’t do it the way I did, 
though. I'll bet you got a whipping from your 
father because you let the fire go out one wintry 
afternoon. Maybe you stopped to watch a hockey 
game on your way home from school one bitter 
December afternoon; maybe you borrowed a pair 
of skates and a stick and played in that game; 
maybe your father and mother were out and the 
fire was out, when you got home. 

You lit matches to paper and wood, the fire came 
in the furnace, your mother and father came in 
the house, but the house was bluishly cold. Your 
father and mother knew the fire had been out and 
that you had just come in. Your father whopped a 
razor strop across your clothesless lower back and 
you wanted to run away from home. 

Maybe you did run away from home, but it did 
not last long. You sat on a bench in Cambridge 
Park until long after supper, until there was an 
excruciating yawn of hunger way down inside you. 
You thought of your mother’s spare-ribs and cab- 
bage, of the deep and fluffy chocolate richness of 
the mammoth angel cake she had made that very 
morning. You thought of your loungey mock-col- 
legiate-sprawl of bedroom where there was a 
sumptuous lull-smother of mattress and a friendly 
peppermint-stick blanket. You were famished, you 
were wearied and you wanted only to go home. 

Therefore, you did not really run away from 
home. You only made a weak, rebellious gesture. 


Yet I once ran away from home, and I will tell 
you how it was. 

It was an Autumn evening and the sun was wan- 
ing-red. I saw a tender distance in the west. It was 


get near it, go right up to it and touch its face with 
my hand. I wanted to be near that wondrous dis- 
tance in the old-rose skies of Autumn so that I 
could give it a name and say that I had known it 
in the fairy time of youth. In the fairy time of 
youth I ran away because there grew a bunch of 
roses in the farthest western sky. 

There is school tomorrow. Six wearisome, eternal 
hours of geography, history, mathematics, English 


and penmanship. The trees in all the city parks are 
such rainbow riots of loveliness that they have 
voices and they sing. They shiver their leafy golds 
and reds down into the winiest autumn breeze that 
you have ever imbibed. A handful of these leaves 
will waft tremblingly, end over end, to the emerald 
plush beneath them and you can stoop and pick 
one up. 

You can pick up a leaf at Cambridge Park and 
see it as a map of all your Autumn-splashed New 
England world. 

But it is late afternoon and I must go. This leaf 
I hold in my hand says that the Merrimac Valley 
is not so very far away. The leaf says that there 
are billions like it falling to the tangled Indian 
burial grounds of all the green-shadowy Merrimac 
Valley, and I can go and lurk for Indians there as 
long as I like. 

I can leave the smelly, death-face tenement city 
and the endless bee-hum of the school room far 
behind me and be a lonely, lurking Indian fighter 
in the Merrimac Valley. Many and many a naked 
bronzed Adonis will roam the mystic-green New 
England forest this same Autumn evening, the leaf 
says. I can be there hunting with my scout knife 
and my waterproof matches if I hurry. If I hurry, 
hurry, hurry in the Autumn-time of old New Eng- 
land, I may catch the redskins lurking in the deep, 
unfathomed green, in the green, the gold, red, yel- 
low and the green. 

I’m going where the Autumn sunset is; I’m going 
where the Indians are. I want to be an Indian 
fighter. I’m no bookworm, I tell you. Give the books 
to the girls; they’re the only ones who study any- 
way. They’re the only ones who can answer the 
questions the teacher asks. She’s a girl herself. 
That proves I’m right. The teacher herself is a 
girl. I’m going. 

It’s five o’clock in the afternoon; it will be dark 
in an hour. I’ve got two bulgy ham sandwiches and 
fourteen cents. I’ve got my scalping knife—I mean 
my boy-scout knife; I’ve got my waterproof 
matches, too. I’m wearing my heavy leather jacket 
and my Tim’s cap. I'll keep warm, wait and see. 
I’m scared, because this is the very instant of my 
becoming an Indian fighter. But I’m going, right 
now. 

So I go. I hop a truck along Massachusetts Ave- 
nue right up to Arlington Center. It’s still city, but 
Arlington’s the end of it. You leave the ashy and 
the concrete weariness soon for the grass and the 
Indian forests. You leave the colossal, stifling gray 
for the symphonic fairlyland of green, red, yellow 
and gold, very, very soon. 

I get off the truck at Arlington Center. The sun- 
set is closer now, there is more sunset and less city. 
Just then I thought I heard an Indian give a war- 
whoop. I’m sitting on this curbstone sharpening my 
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knife. I’m spitting on my knife and running its 
edge up and down the curbstone. A girl in my class 
read a book once which said you could do this. I 
figure I might need this knife tonight. 

Here comes an auto. He’s pointing towards the 
Winchester Road. That’s where I’m heading. Win- 
chester, Woburn, Burlington, Billerica, then Lowell, 
then the Merrimac Valley and the Indians. That’s 
what this road map says, and it’s not a leaf, either. 
I got it in a garage from the guy who sells the gas. 
Told him it was for my father. 

Can you hop bumpers? I can. All my gang in the 
city can. I'll bet Indians can’t hop bumpers. You 
wait tiil the light turns yellow, just before it turns 
green. You wait till the guy starts moving, then 
you run after his back bumper. You run, all stooped 
over and angle sharply in on his right side so that 
he cannot pick you up in his rear-vision mirror. 
You grab hold of the bumper and run along this 
way until your feet begin to pound heavily and jar 
your whole body. When this happens you know 
that the speed of the car will soon be more than 
the maximum speed of two human legs, you make 
a smug, graceful little leap and swing yourself 
around onto the bumper. 

An Indian would like the way I hop bumpers. 
Maybe he would even say a compliment to me by 
giving a different meaning to “How!” Maybe he 
would say: “How?” 

Into the wild autumnal woods we wound. The 
rubber tires hummed incessantly in a kind of pleas- 
antly sustained “mmmmm... .” The motor was 
a constant, throaty paroxysm giving out a rattly 
cough whenever we slowed down or accelerated and 
we bumbled happily along through the merry In- 
dian woods of Winchester, Woburn, Burlington and 
Billerica. 

At first there were lots of pretty roadside houses, 
a kind of “get-away-from-it-allness” civilization. 
But they were not like the city I had just left, not 
like the steamy-old, smoky-old, huddly-old city. 

There are the woods now, green, red, yellow, gold; 

there is a sapphire sheet of arbored lake down that 
slope there. I just heard a loon give out a chilling, 
lost-soul wail. I just saw a farmer with hands like 
bunches of watermelons leaning on a great steel 
plough that makes me think of the barber’s clip- 
pers. 
And I think I just saw an Indian flatten his back 
against that red spur of cliff over there. He’s as sly 
and cunning as a fox, he’s matching his skin per- 
fectly with that red rock and he thinks I do not see 
him. But I do, and if this guy wasn’t going so fast, 
I’d get off this bumper and track him down. I'd 
stain my skin with elderberry juice like I saw in a 
movie once, I’d wriggle along through the pine 
needles and the tangle-bushes like a snake. I’d grab 
him, scalp him, truss him up with vines and turn 
him over to the Billerica Police. You’d see if I 
wouldn’t. They’d put my name in the Cambridge 
papers and maybe I’d get a week off from school. 
And maybe elderberry juice would be all the tan- 
ning my tender hide would get after I’d gotten 
home. You’d see. 

It’s getting darker now. I’m glad I got my knife 
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with me. I’m pretty hungry, too, and that sunset is 
still pretty far away. I wish it would rain, I'd like 
to use my waterproof matches. Maybe I'll light 
them anyway. I’m stiff and sore from riding this 
bumper. And am I hungry! Think I’ll get off at the 
next red light and eat. I'll buy a bottle of orange- 
ade out of my fourteen cents; I'll eat my sand- 
wiches and think about my next move. 

Here’s the red light. I just got off. I stooped 
down low and ran over to the apron of sand just to 
the right of the road. The driver just waved at me, 
he thinks I’m a Billerica farm boy. He doesn’t 
know that I’m an Indian fighter and that he was 
my wagon train. He just offered me a ride. 

“No thanks, I’m only going over to the store,” 
I say. 

He’s gone. 

I’m eating now on this fallen tree. There should 
be a guard posted while I eat. All my men are back 
in the city. I'll just stick my knife in this tree- 
trunk here and, if an Indian comes, I can grab it 
fast. 

The trees are very beautiful. This is what they 
call twilight, and even though I do not read poems 
like the girls in my class, I know that all this is 
just like a poem and that it is the beauty which you 
cannot say with your tongue. I suppose that is 
what poetry means, too. You cannot say it but the 
poet can, and you read about this forest and this 
sunset and these Indians in a book. I’ll bet the girls 
never saw poems outside of a book though, like this 
forest, I mean. They can’t hop bumpers, anyway, 
so how could they get here? 

It’s getting too dark, my sandwiches are all gone. 
I think I'll light a match. Its fire is almost as large 
as what’s left of the sunset. Maybe this match is 
the sunset, maybe a lot of little kids way out in the 
West lit matches just as I did now. Maybe I can 
touch the Autumn sunset by touching the beauty 
in this match—“Ouch!” 

I burned my finger-tip. I am sucking it now, it 
is not much, only a little singe. 

Maybe this means I cannot touch sunsets, maybe 
it means that no one can ever touch beautiful 
things, hold them, own them, like my scout knife 
and my nine cents, which used to be my fourteen 
cents. 

Those kids out in the West who lit the matches 
are blowing them all out now. The forest is very 
still and full of little frightening eyes and eerie 
noises. Those kids out in the West are maybe going 
to bed. 

Maybe I should go home and go to bed. Maybe I 
should hop the first bumper going the other way. 
Here comes one now. I'll hop it. 

Oh, the old ashy ugliness of my tenements again. 
It is such a funny world. You can never catch 
Indians or touch sunsets, you can chase them and 
chase them and never really get near them. But 
you can catch school books thrown by old teacher, 
and you can touch sweaty old tenements. Ugliness 
comes easy and beauty hard. Maybe I will tell that 
to the girls in class tomorrow. 

“You won’t find that in your old school books,” 
I'll tell them. 
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ORIGINS OF A MISSION 


SAINT DoMINIc AND His Work. By Pierre Mandon- 

net, O.P. Translated by Sister Mary Benedicta 

Larkin, O.P. B. Herder Book Co. $5 
FOR some time before his death in 1936, that eminent 
Church historian, Pére Mandonnet, showed intense in- 
terest in Saint Dominic and all that he accomplished. He 
had occasion to write a popular book on the subject, and 
he left in his notes material for a more comprehensive 
work. Making use of these beginnings, Father Vicaire 
added critical and historical notes, together with a few 
chapters of his own, and the result is the posthumous 
Saint Dominique, Vidée, Vhomme et Voeuvre, of which 
the present book is a translation. Five erudite and tech- 
nical studies, not necessary for the understanding of the 
subject, have been omitted. 

When Innocent III ascended the Papal throne in 1198, 
he found Christian Europe troubled by social unrest. As 
the old feudal system disintegrated, town life increased 
in tempo and the communes assumed economic and po- 
litical dominance. A growing antagonism was evident 
between people and clergy, while many churchmen made 
matters worse by their failure to adapt themselves to 
the new order. Occupation with temporal administra- 
tion prevented Bishops from giving adequate attention 
to the spiritual needs of their flocks. The academic de- 
crees of the Third Lateran Council remained inactive, 
for masters of theology could not be found, even in 
large dioceses, to lift the lower clergy from their ignor- 
ance. Lay piety, envisaging a return to the apostolic 
life, lapsed into the Waldensian schism, and the Mani- 
chaean heresy revived among the Cathari and Albigenses. 

Alarmed by this state of things, the Papal Curia made 
attempts to improve morals and enlighten both clergy 
and people. But Innocent III was the first to replace 
these sporadic efforts with a well planned program of 
preaching and teaching. He turned his attention first to 
Languedoc, the hotbed of Albigensianism, and sent there 
bands of apostolic preachers. Legates and preachers 
from the then existing Orders found the new way of 
life difficult and alien to their vocation, and grew dis- 
couraged at the meager results. The mobile and spe- 
cialized apostolate projected by the Pope required a 
foundation of clerics, trained in theology and leading 
the life of evangelical poverty, which would be different 
in organization and objectives from the monastic and 
canonical Orders. 

The zealous Bishop of Osma and his sub-prior, Dominic, 
saw the need, and with Papal authorization continued 
the missions after others withdrew. On the Bishop’s 
death, Dominic was alone, and the military crusade 
against the Albigenses obscured the work of his little 
band for some years. When the Fourth Lateran Council 
was convoked in 1213, to secure “the reform of the 
Church, the reform of morals, the extirpation of heresy, 
and the strengthening of the Faith,” we find Dominic at 
the head of a band of diocesan missioners in the ter- 
ritory of the Bishop of Toulouse. When the council con- 
vened in 1215, he clearly understood its objectives and, 
thanks to his zeal and learning, found little difficulty 
in securing approbation for his project. Soon it became 
worldwide in scope and to preaching was added the task 
of teaching theology, thus accomplishing the academic 
reform demanded by the Council. Masterful organiza- 
tion and legislation which is kept alive enable the Order 
of Preachers to carry out their mission in the Church. 

Saint Dominic and His Work supplies a need long felt 
for a scholarly account of the origins of the Dominicans. 
The volume of Pére Mandonnet is a worthy tribute to 
the Order which trained him, his critical editor, and com- 
petent translator. WILLIAM J. Gripsons, S.J. 


FOUNDERING FESTUNG 


GERMANY: THE Last PHAse. By Gunnar Pihl. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3 
THIS is the eighteenth book directly related to the war 
published by A. A. Knopf. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult for any war book to justify itself. Gunnar Pihl 
makes an effort to analyze Germany as it functioned 
from Pearl Harbor until he was expelled by the Ger- 
man secret police in August, 1943. Of his book, he writes: 
“This is not a history of the war; it is not even a chron- 
icle of that period of the war which it mainly covers. 
It has to be limited to recalling and summarizing the 
most important events, their relation to one another and 
to life in Germany and in the occupied countries.” A 
Swede by birth, Gunnar Pihl lived in Germany even 
before Hitler came to power; he has also worked as a 
correspondent in Russia. He knows Europe far better 
than the average American correspondent. His writing 
is more philosophical and introspective than that of the 
average newspaperman; it is pleasantly free from 
hysteria and wild predictions. Unfortunately, it does be- 
come a bit verbose at times, and some of the sentences 
are long, rambling and unwieldy. This reviewer does 
not know whether to blame Gunnar Pihl or the transla- 
> Howard Smith, for this irritating element in the 
The effect upon the Germans of their failure to take 
Stalingrad receives much attention; the author believes 
that Hitler definitely lost his hold on the people because 
of his unfulfilled predictions relative to that campaign. 
Gunnar Pihl does not consider the Germans to be in- 
herently depraved or vicious; instead, he believes them 
to be 
. politically indifferent and intellectually slow. 
They are like a mechanical instrument. The danger 
to their neighbors and peace lies just there. An im- 
perial system or a Nazi system, any system whatso- 
ever, which appears . . . with the right methods... 
can do just about what it likes with the great mass 
of the German people. 
The chapter on “Class Struggle and Food Crisis” is an 
unforgettable picture of daily life in Germany; the one 
on “Morals and Cultural Decline” makes very depress- 
ing reading; the one on the Jews, “Under the Star of 
David,” is free from ranting but filled with horror. For 
one who is trying to understand more of the conflict 
than that represented by the clash of tanks and the 
searing heat of the flame-throwers, this book is well 
worth reading. PAUL KINIERY 


GOOD FOR ITS FACTS 


MANKIND So Far. By William Howells. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. The American Museum of Natural 

History Science series, Vol. V. $4.50 
IN slightly over 300 pages, Professor Howells has briefly 
summarized and given clear expression to the compli- 
cated array of facts and theories which constitute the 
case of evolution. We cannot share the optimism of the 
author, who believes man’s evolution from lowliest forms 
to be a fact. It may not be popular to refuse to be 
dragooned into accepting as a fact that which up to 
date lacks any real cogency. But this agnostic, though 
not hostile, attitude in regard to the extent of evolution 
arises from the richer background which an educated 
Catholic possesses. 

We approach the problem of evolution with all the 
interest that should attach to human origins, but we 
know that God could intervene and, from the account in 
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Genesis, it looks as if He did immediately intervene in 
the formation of the body of the first man. A Catholic 
views the problem of human origins in the light of 
alternatives, and only an authoritative decision of the 
Church on the immediacy of the Divine action or really 
cogent evidence from paleontology could settle the mat- 
ter finally. If we lack metaphysical certitude in regard 
to the origin of the body of the first man, we have such 
certitude for the soul of man, and man’s real dignity 
stems from the soul which makes him the image of 
God. For one who ignores what revelation has to say 
or hint in this matter, there is only one possible view- 
point, though not a superior one. If there is any blush- 
ing to be done, we certainly do not have to do it. 

If Professor Howells is positive about the fact of evo- 
lution, he does not share Huxley’s cocksureness about 
the way it came to pass. He utters an humble ignoramus, 
which is about the only attitude warranted by the 
evidence as it stands. 

There are three sections to the book: “Animals and 
the Coming of Man;” “Man and the Coming of Homo 
Sapiens;” “Homo Sapiens and the Coming of Races.” The 
first coming chronicles the succession of life and the 
debatable transitions. The second coming deals with the 
problem of the origin of Homo Sapiens. Rather recent 
discoveries have indicated an early contemporaneity of 
homo sapiens and so-called non-sapiens. Howells has 
his own views on the origin of homo sapiens and they 
are, briefly, hostile to any great antiquity of the sapiens 
branch. The thesis does not convince me nor does his 
enthusiasm over the significance of the Australopithecids. 
What should be stressed about human evolution is the 
enormous gap in the evidence from some time in the 
Miocene—when the hominids are supposed to have 
diverged—up to Pithecanthropus. The gap has been 
variously estimated, but one estimate amounts to about 
30,000,000 years, and for it we only have much over- 
estimated Dryopithecid jaws and several femurs pre- 
sumably belonging to the same genus or species. 

The third coming displays the same mastery of mate- 
rial. Howells has succeeded in condensing an enormous 
amount of data in 100 pages on the origin and history 
of races. Some have criticized his definition of race but 
it is no more vague than many others. I find this section 
the best brief summary on races that I have seen. There 
is no need of commenting on the prognosis for the hu- 
man race except to commend Professor Howells for his 
optimism. H. J. BUHLER 


JOURNEY FROM THE East. By Mark J. Gayn. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.75 
IT is unusual for a young man of thirty-five to write his 
autobiography, as Mark J. Gayn has done in Journey 
from the East. But then, not many young men have wit- 
nessed as many civil wars and revolutions as he has, 
affording him ample material for several books. He also 
published an earlier book, The Fight for the Pacific. 

Mark Gayn was born in 1909, in Barim, a place too 
small to put on a map, near the Manchurian-Mongolian 
border. His parents were born in Russia, but his father’s 
search for lumber took the family to all sorts of places 
for short periods. Banditry and civil war pursued them 
from China to Russia and back again. 

The three boys attended schools in China, taught by 
White Russians. Later, in Vladivostok, they spent three 
years at Soviet schools; still later, in Shanghai, there 
was an English public school. Mark decided on a journal- 
istic career and, in the summer of 1929, came to America 
and spent four years at Pomona College in Southern 
California. Finally he put in a year at Columbia School 
of Journalism. He is a Phi Beta Kappa 

From 1934 until a few days after Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Gayn was in China as correspondent for the Washing- 
ton Post. Also, as city editor of the China Press, he cov- 
ered all the uprisings and invasions that have torn 
China and the Orient for the past ten years. Being an 
indefatigable worker and with extraordinary opportuni- 
ties for first-hand information, his book is crowded with 
facts and figures; with portraits of Chiang Kai-shek and 














Tojo, as well as many of the war lords and officials of 
China, Japan and Russia. He devotes a chapter to the 
history of the opium traffic with all its sinister rami- 
fications. 

Mark Gayn has written a very complex book. He has 
had, of course, far more than his share of war and 
aggression. He tries to report his findings without undue 
prejudice, which is not easy, with a background such as 
his. He says he wants to be an American, although he 
has been here only a few years, and those in the de- 
pression period and the present war. He greatly admires 
the American way of life, yet he somehow gives the 
impression that he also admires Soviet methods. Until 
now, he has been a spectator; only the future can reveal 
how genuine is his Americanism. CATHERINE MURPHY 


Mrs. APPLEGATE’Ss AFFAIR. By Frederic F. Van de 

Water. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50 
WHEN Lucy Applegate and her husband, Harrison, 
found that marriage was growing monotonous, they 
agreed to separate on a trial basis. Mrs. Applegate’s 
Affair is the story of Lucy’s vacation in New England 
while the trial separation was in force. Despite the mis- 
leading title, her adventures never lead to more than 
a moderately strong temptation in the person of Larry 
Moncure, and the plot resolves happily, as all summer 
fiction should. 

Aside from the flimsy principal plot, there are sev- 
eral minor themes involving the romantic problems of 
Lucy’s sister, the operation of local civilian-defense ac- 
tivities and the capture of a spy. The author’s talent 
for characterization compensates to some extent for the 
incredible situations in the plot, but the merits of the 
book still remain decidedly unequal. Characters like 
Azael, the Newfoundland puppy; Ashley, the twelve- 
year-old son of the Harrisons; and Barbara, the chubby 
child of a neighboring family—all of whom are well 
drawn—really deserve a more suitable setting than a 
flagrantly superficial treatment of a marriage problem. 

ELEANOR FLANAGAN 


HiTuer’s GENERALS. By W. E. Hart. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $2.75 
THE author of this book is an anti-Nazi German, who 
served for some years in the German army. His real 
name is concealed. From what little is known of him, 
his knowledge of German generals is based mostly on 
current records, and reports of his German friends. 

Seven generals and two admirals are sketched in as 
many chapters. One of the generals—von Fritsch—is no 
longer living. Of the six others, Hart considers Marshal 
von Rundstedt as the best general the Germans have. 
He it is who is commanding the anti-invasion forces 
in France and the Low Countries. 

Hart does not think highly of Rommel. He concedes 
that he has energy. He does not rate him high as to 
intelligence. Just now Rommel is under von Rundstedt, 
who will do the thinking, leaving to his subordinate 
the task of leading German Panzer divisions against 
the Allies. 

The remaining generals discussed are Milch, an ex- 
cellent organizer of air troops; von Brauchitsch, who 
led the German armies into France; Keitel and von 
Bock. The admirals are Doenitz and Raeder. 

This book is well written and interesting. It gives a 
good picture of present German leaders. 

ConraD H. LANZA 


FIDDLER IN THE Sky. By Kathleen Hoagland. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
LIKE the elastic Irish temperament, this novel of Ire- 
land is gay and sad and full of surprising yet pleasant 
contradictions. In Tirawley, a small northwest Ireland 
town, is centered most of the action, and the time is 
1916 and the years that followed the last World War. 
Tirawley’s Regal Hotel houses its owner, Jim Brendon 
and his wife, Elizabeth, and their five children, as well 
as Elizabeth’s mother and father, the elderly Emmets. 
The Regal Hotel plays host to many a Sinn Feiner and 
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Two new pamphlets recommended for 
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. The Philosophy 
of 


Catholic Education 
by 


WitutiaM J. McGuckeEn, S. J. 


A clear summary of the philosophical 
and theological bases of the Catholic po- 
sition. A work of brilliance, solidity and 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 e Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding and Day School on Seventy 
Acre Campus. 
NEW FRESHMAN CLASS, JULY 11, 1944 
College of Pharmacy. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education. 
School of Law. 
School of Business. 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 
SUMMER SESSION: JULY 5 to AUGUST 14, 1944 





Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmospheric healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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witnesses many happy and unhappy reunions of the 
Brendon clan. There Maria Emmet rules the joint house- 
holds with her golden wisdom and velvet hand until her 
death lets loose a flood of heart-breaking tragedies. 

Like an Aeschylean drama, we watch James Brendon 
toy and dangle with demon drink and know that it will 
lead to his downfall. Step by step, with a relentless 
speed, he becomes hopelessly entangled. Debts, bank- 
ruptcy and moral deterioration engulf him until the 
Regal Hotel and all his wealth slip through his hands, 
and the sweet love of his wife and children is changed 
and turned into fear, estrangement, bitter resentment 
and finally separation. Elizabeth, his wife, a social but- 
terfly, emerges from the ordeal a valiant and admirable 
woman and, together with the children, sails for Amer- 
ica to brave a new world across the seas. 

In her first novel, Mrs. Hoagland proves herself a 
born story-teller. Her characters live and breathe and 
act with a vivid vitality. There is a great deal of inevi- 
table tragedy and sorrow, but it is neutralized a little 
by a host of lovable characters like Father Tom Boland, 
John Emmet and Pegeen. The only adverse criticism I 
would make is that the rough language here and there 
could have been discreetly omitted, and you would have 
one of those novels that dares to be different and 
satisfies. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 


PILLS, PETTICOATS AND PLows. By Thomas D. Clark. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
HERE is an important contribution to the rapidly ac- 
cumulating wealth of sectional folklore that has of 
late been offered to the reading public. It is a picture 
of the rural South from 1865 to 1915 as seen from the 
ledgers of the country stores of that period. The choice 
of such a point of view was neither accidental nor 
sentimental. The author very convincingly argues that 
the country store was an institution of the times which 
accurately reflected, and often directed, the daily lives 
of a rural population. He is more concerned with the 
social significance of the stove-side politicians and 
prophets than with the tobacco juice which punctuated 
their sentences. Historical evaluation is never lost in 
a mass of sentimental trivia. 

The trivia are there in abundance, and the curious may 
find not only the price of a spool of thread but also 
a comparison of the various grades. There are nostalgic 
enumerations of inventories and delightful catalogs of 
trade names. There are interesting explanations of the 
difficulties and the ramifications of the business methods 
of wholesalers and retailers. There is a sidelight into 
the initial growth of cigarette salesmanship and adver- 
tising which has since grown into its present fulsome 
proportions. All this there is and much more besides, 
told in a style that is enjoyable and enjoying. There is 
sentiment here, but not sentimentality. 

For the student of the history of this period, Pills, 
Petticoats and Plows provides a fine background. But 
such a student must keep in mind that the author is 
giving only a partial picture of the period—the rural 
part. It is an excellent example also of scholarly method 
in the arrangement and evaluation of very difficult mate- 
rial. V. T. McDonouGcH 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. By Dagobert D. 

Runes. Philosophical Library, New York. $5 
THIS book of five hundred and seventy-one pages con- 
tains twenty-two chapters which are discussions or ex- 
positions of present-day thought on Kantianism, Hegel- 
ianism, Pragmatism, Realism, Idealism, Absolutism, etc. 
A really good chapter from Professor Whitehead’s Phil- 
osophy of Life is included. This is one of five reprints in 
the book. 

Everett W. Hall, in a chapter entitled “Metaphysics,” 
labors at great length to refute various kinds of Posi- 
tivism. It might be more simply stated that positivists 
should do no more than observe. 

James H. Tufts has written a chapter on “Ethics” 
which is not without interest. It is rather surprising, 
however, to read that someone has said “that good is 

















just good;” to read that a collaborator, Professor Dewey, 
observed in a book printed in 1932, that the exercise of 
a right is not always productive of good. That observa- 
tion was rather late. “Ought” is printed in italics but 
not one of its possible meanings is indicated. No aims 
are put down as morally good—none as “oughts.” But 
there is the non-committal idea that people prize (or 
value or go after) some aims which are now challenged 
by National Socialism and Marxism. The author seems 
to approve the idea that obligation begets in the sub- 
ject a fear which is not becoming to the moral order. 
God and metaphysics are, it seems, to be excluded from 
the field of morality. If that is so, we have a study of 
the functions of the mores of people under various 
conditions, and hence Ethics has become Sociology or 
Sociology Ethics. 

Douglas C. Mackintosh has contributed an article en- 
titled “Theology and Metaphysics.” Sacraments are here 
put in the category of the semi-magical. Duns Scotus, 
it is said, had to confess that most of the Church’s doc- 
trines were undemonstrable. Scotus obviously means that 
they cannot be proved if we rely solely on the data of 
sense and reason. But to him God’s Word is a good 
premise of demonstration. It might be well for Professor 
Mackintosh to spend as much time reading the outstand- 
ing exponents of Scholasticism as he has conning Ritschl 
and Wobbermin. 

After one has ploughed through these twenty-odd liv- 
ing philosophies, one is convinced that Archbishop Tem- 
ple of Canterbury was right when he wrote: “There is 
not in our day any one prevailing type of philosophy. 
Modern thought is in a state of chaos.” In the light of 
the chapter in this book on “Values,” one wonders if 
chaos is worth five dollars. JOHN J. MCLAUGHLIN 


My Lives In Russia. By Markoosha Fischer. Harper 

and Bros. $2.75 
THIS book is said to be the first personal account to 
be written from a lifetime experience under both Tsarist 
and Soviet regimes. The author was born in Russia and 
attended a Tsarist school at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and under this regime she saw the unhappiness 
which social injustice brought upon the people, a pic- 
ture she was never to forget, even when studying music 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, or attending a fin- 
ishing school in Switzerland or at the University of 
Lausanne. In 1915, the writer went to Copenhagen to 
live, and two years later settled in New York. After the 
war, in 1921, she returned to Europe with Dubrovsky 
and Louis Fischer, a foreign correspondent, her future 
husband. 

It was not until September, 1922, that the author got 
her first sight of Soviet Russia. After attending the 
Lausanne Conference, she lived in Berlin for the next 
five years, returning to Russia in March, 1927. 

For the next twelve years, or until 1939, Markoosha 
Fischer shared the hardships and the pleasures and re- 
joiced and suffered with her fellow-Russians. She and 
her husband and her children lived most of the time 
in one room, and during these years witnessed all the 
changes that took place—the prosperity following the 
first Five Year Plan, the political purge. Throughout the 
events of these years, as detailed by the author, runs 
the thread of the undying hope of the Russian people. 
Because Mrs. Fischer wanted to live “freely and with- 
out fear,” and without the nightmare of heavy steps 
behind her door and wanted her children to open their 
minds again, to recover her “human dignity again,” she 
and her family returned to the United States, and two 
of her sons are now in the American Army. 

ANNE STUART 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
900 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 


matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 

on grounds. 26th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 

890 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

(After Jane 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
NINE WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $22 per Week 
PREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL SURSUS, eo CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: 








PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on Inland Waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 Acres, in- 
cluding Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 
Summer High School Courses. 
Camp: Ages 10 to 17. 
For further information, apply to Headmaster 














Wir.tuMm J. Gresons has recently completed his 
theology course at Woodstock College. 

Pau. Kiniery is President of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society. 

H. J. Brauer took his doctorate in experimental 
psychology and anthropology at the University 





SUPERIOR CATHOLIC CAMPS 
RIP VAN WINKLE ;c¥'s ON-TI-ORA cits 
Separate Camps. Northern Catskills, 100 miles from New 
York City. Swimming, canoeing, field sports, tennis, riding, 
handcrafts, farming. Modern equipment. Competent staff. 
Resident Chaplain. 
COWHEY, Director Rip Van Winkle | 790 Riverside Drive 
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SOSEPHINE COWHEY, Director On-Ti-Ora § New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER CAMP FOR 


CAM Pp MARI IRLS. June 26-Aug. 14 


On Breton Bay, 60 Miles from Washington, D. C. 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding, a B Dramatics, Ete. 
WRITE: SISTERS OF CHARITY O 











NAZARETH 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 




















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
* 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 











Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YOR 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE « 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics, 
Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue and @4th Street, New York City Address: Reverend Mother 













College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern resid halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., 1! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 

















DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Condueted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 
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THEATRE 


FOR KEEPS. Gilbert Miller and Hugh Herbert gave us 
a nice gift at the end of June in the form of a future 
theatrical star. She is Patricia Kirkland, and she has 
the role of a fifteen-year-old girl in Mr. Herbert’s new 
play, For Keeps, produced by Gilbert Miller at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre. 

The play is a good one, and I shall have more to say 
about it in a minute. But the gift of a coming star to 
the American stage is more important than any play. 
Miss Kirkland, if she develops her ability, will be de- 
lighting American audiences long after For Keeps and 
many other good plays have had their runs and been 
forgotten. Her personal run should interest audiences 
for the next fifty years. She comes naturally by her 
gifts. She is the daughter of two well established pillars 
of our theatre, Nancy Carroll and Jack Kirkland, and 
both of them generously gave her a fine inheritance. 

The story of For Keeps has to do with the divorce 
question, especially as it affects the children of divorced 
parents. Nancy Vanda (Miss Kirkland) is the daughter 
of a much married man (an art photographer) who has 
been divorced by three wives when the play opens and 
is now having his honeymoon with a fourth wife, beau- 
tifully played by Julie Warren. The audience is forced 
to get over the surprise of the discovery that four women 
would marry Vanda, for Frank Conroy’s interpretation 
of the role is a loud-talking, selfish, arrogant man with 
little to commend him at first sight as husband or parent. 

He develops nicely, however, under the influence of 
his fourth bride, a tactful and understanding woman, 
and that of his daughter, Nancy, who arrives to visit him 
unexpectedly and considerably to his annoyance. Nancy 
and her new step-mother immediately become fast 
friends, owing to the insight of the older woman, who 
sees under Nancy’s crust of studious sophistication the 
girl’s loneliness and unhappiness. 

There are little tangles and misunderstandings at first, 
and the father is looking forward with relief to the de- 
parture of his daughter. But when her mother, his first 
wife, comes to take Nancy home, bringing her second 
husband with her, Nancy’s father grasps the fact that 
no young girl could be happy or even safe in the house 
of such a step-father. So Vanda suddenly develops into 
a real parent and asks Nancy to remain and make her 
home with him and his new wife. This enchants both 
his bride and his daughter, and all ends well. 

Before that, however, Nancy, left alone for an eve- 
ning with a nice young man who is a model for Vanda 
by day and a defense war-worker by night, misleads 
him into thinking she is nineteen. One of the play’s 
faults, by the way, is that Nancy, in her urge for sophis- 
tication, says things she herself does not understand and 
which are definitely out of place in a young girl’s talk. 
The boy, who is at first deceived by her affectations, 
flies from her like a startled hare when he learns that 
she is only fifteen. At the end of the play, however, he 
admits that he is ready to wait for her till she “grows 
up”; and Nancy, now wholly reassured about her fu- 
ture, becomes again an engaging youngster of fifteen. 

Her father has experienced an equally important, if 
less convincing transformation, so the audience is able 
to believe that he could make both his wife and daughter 
happy. 

Good support to the principals is given by Donald 
Murphy as Nancy’s young lover, by Norma Clere as 
a model, and by two husky furniture-movers who are 
amusing but who really have nothing to do with the 
play. Gilbert Miller showed his usual skill in directing, 
Kathryn Miller supplied the pretty clqthes of the women, 
and Raymond Sovey designed the attractive setting. But 
the play is Patricia Kirkland, and Patricia Kirkland is 
the play. ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


THE HAIRY APE. By bringing it up to date, making 
some changes in the story pattern, and chlorinating the 
language of the original, Hollywood offers a screen 
version of Eugene O’Neill’s stage play of two decades 
ago. This taste of life in the raw will not please some 
sensitive cinemagoers, for the unvarnished melodrama 
built around a powerful, but moronic stoker’s abnormal 
interest in a pampered, selfish society girl is not pleasant 
entertainment, in the generally accepted meaning of 
the term. However, the sometimes grim, sordid tale is 
presented without offensive emphasis, and promises in- 
terest to those who find stark realism acceptable as 
diversion. Starting on a freighter loaded with refugees 
and about to leave Lisbon, the story records how a snob- 
bish heiress, in a chance meeting, belittles a primitive- 
looking stoker by branding him “the hairy ape.” An 
amazing psychological situation ensues—the man’s de- 
sires to exhibit his brute force to the girl drive him to 
distraction for a time, though the finale finds his obses- 
sion gone, and him less savage but decidedly more at 
peace with himself and his fellowmen. As for the girl, 
it is just another episode in the life of a mean woman 
who makes a career of attracting men. William Bendix 
does a memorable job in the role of the gorilla-like 
engine-room worker, while Susan Hayward is beautiful 
but cruel as the parasitic socialite. In his direction, Al- 
fred Santell handles the contrasting forces with skill 
and tact. This tale of emotional conflicts is a film suitable 
only for adults. (United Artists) 


BATHING BEAUTY. MGWM’s lion has another technicolor 
extravaganza to roar about. Music and spectacle pre- 
dominate, with a brief smattering of story and comedy 
as well. The jumbled romantic affairs of songwriter Red 
Skelton and his college bride, Esther Williams, provide 
the nucleus around which music by Harry James’ and 
Xavier Cugat’s orchestras is introduced. Skelton handles 
most of the comedy in his impersonation of a girl in a 
ballet class. Without doubt, the outstanding moments 
in the film are the water sequences. Miss Williams 
charms with her grace and aquatic skill, while the 
finale with its water sprays, torches of flame, reflections 
and rhythmic swimming is really breathtaking. Adults 
will find this escapist fare a lavish spectacle. (MGM) 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. Whether Deanna Durbin fans 
are going to like their girlish, singing heroine cast as 
a cheap night-club entertainer and wife of a murderer 
is a moot question. A Somerset Maugham story provides 
the material for Miss Durbin’s initiation into the dra- 
matic. She does passably well as the sad-faced singer 
in a New Orleans dive who tells her life history to a 
jilted lieutenant. Gene Kelly is cast—and very satisfac- 
torily, too—as the wastrel son of a proud mother, who 
married the heroine after a short acquaintance, then 
spoiled her future and his by committing murder. Miss 
Durbin sings only two numbers in the production, Always 
and Spring Will Be a Little.Late This Year. To adults 
who can be satisfied with unrelieved sadness, this is 
recommended as passable diversion. (Universal) 


SUMMER STORM. A Chekhov play furnishes the mate- 
rial for this ineffectual picture that attempts to portray 
life in Russia before the revolution. It is an unsavory 
story of unbridled ambition vying with decadent aris- 
tocracy. Linda Darnell is the vicious peasant girl who 
capitalizes on her beauty in her aspirations to rise above 
her state. George Sanders is the official who is so blinded 
by the girl’s attractions that he even degenerates to 
murder because of her. The film is heavy, dull stuff and 
must be objected to because of undue emphasis on im- 
morality. (United Artists) Mary SHERIDAN 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
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For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. and Convent Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 3rd—AUGUST 11th 


Courses offered: Gregori Chant—Gregorian Accom- 
paniment — Choir Conducting — Liturgical Singing _ 
Polyphony—Modal Analysis—School Music—Theory 
— Harmony — Counterpoint — and other branches of 
music. Lessons in Organ — Piano — Violin — Voice. 


REGISTRATIONS MAY BE MADE AT ANY TIME 
TELEPHONE: EDgecombe 4-1500 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 


PARADE 


WHENCE discontent? . . . Years ago, the poet Norris 
wrote: “Our discontent is from comparison. Were better 
states unseen, each man would like his own.” . . . Is the 
answer of Norris comprehensive? . . . No, retorts one 
school of thought, because situations arise which in- 
dividuals would not relish whether they made compari- 
sons or not... . And it must be admitted that consider- 
able evidence burgeons forth in support of this school. 
. .- In Indiana last week, for example, a truck swerved 
and crashed into a parked automobile. The truck-driver, 
questioned by a curious traffic policeman, explained the 
mishap. He said: “I sat on a bee.” The discontent of 
this driver and his erratic driving flowed directly from 
his close association with the bee and not from any 
comparison of his situation with that of truck-drivers 
who were not sitting on bees. ... A lady seeking a 
divorce in Chicago provides another case in point... . 
She told the judge that her husband insisted on having 


each day. For a time, she continued, she was able to 
control the monkey by throwing small stones at him, 
but eventually the simian caught on to the technique 
and commenced throwing stones at her. Her discontent 
grew out of no comparison but from the unfriendly 
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4 sentiments she entertained for the monkey, and would 
have waxed strong even if all the other wives in the land 
had monkeys sitting at the family table and throwing 
stones around the family domicile. . . . The recent ex- 
perience of a newspaper man also contributes some 
weight against the contention of Norris. . . . After labor- 








An accredited Catholic Institu- 
IMMACULATA tion for Women. Sisters of 


Providence of St. Mary-of-the- 


JUNIOR Woods. Resident and Day Stu- ing overtime getting out extras for the invasion, a Con- 
COLLEGE dents. 2 year transfer course in necticut editor went home to bed but .could not sleep 
Liberal Arts. Terminal courses because of the noise made in his neighborhood by news- 

ED in Home Crafts, Secretarial boys screaming “Extra, Extra.” His dissatisfaction was 
Washington, D.C. Science, General, Fine Arts. begotten by the raucous voices of the newsboys, not by 


the thought that other editors in various parts of the 
land were probably slumbering peacefully. 


The answer of Norris is quite comprehensive, maintains 
another school of thought. . . . Discontent does spring 
from comparisons individuals make with the situation 
of others. Aesop seems to incline to this school. Writes 
Aesop: “A tortoise, lazily basking in the sun, complained 
to the sea birds of her hard fate, that no one would 
teach her to fly. An eagle, hovering near, heard her 
lamentation, and demanded what reward she would give 
him if he would take her aloft and float her in the air. 
‘I will give you,’ she said, ‘all the riches of the Red 
Sea.’ The eagle, taking her up in his talons, carried her 
almost to the clouds, when he suddenly let her go and 
she fell on a lofty mountain and dashed her shell to 
pieces. The tortoise exclaimed: ‘I have deserved my 
present fate; for what had I to do with wings and clouds 
who can with difficulty move above on the earth?’” 
Aesop brings in additional support in the form of a 
donkey, as follows: “A donkey having heard some grass- 
hoppers chirping, was highly enchanted; and desiring 
to possess the same charms of melody, demanded what 
sort of food they lived on to give them such beautiful 
voices. They replied ‘the dew.’ The donkey resolved that 
he would live upon dew, and in short time died of 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary. 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


©@ SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 

A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. degrees. Fully accredited. 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, Secre- 

tarial Science, Art, Librarianship, Nursing, Social i 
Clinical Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music 
for Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor’s course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar 


SAINT MARY'S, 
NOTRE DAME 











hunger.” 
Fully accredited liberal Some men are like the tortoise and the donkey. . . . They 
ml arts college for women want to become something other than what they are. ... 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B They dislike the idea of being creatures utterly dependent 
: 4 Oe ed ee on a Creator. ... They long to become something more 
Academic and basic professional courses in than creatures. .. . Although they make a horrible mess 


Nursing, Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. Conducted by Sisters of the Holy 


Cross. Catalogue. 
Saint Mary’s College, Box L, Holy Cross, Indiana 
Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana 


of running this small world, they want to take over the 
management of the infinite universe. . . . One disposed 
to smile at Aesop’s tortoise and donkey should remem- 
ber that many so-called leaders of today are just as 
silly. JOHN A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 














FOR NON-CATHOLIC FRIENDS 


Epitor: For the past several years we have been hear- 
ing much about Catholic action and ways of explaining 
the teaching of the -Church. An idea has come to me 
that might be practical, and I thought I would pass it 
on to others. If you think it worth considering, please 
call it to the attention of others. 

Many non-Catholics attend weddings and funerals in 
Catholic Churches. It has been my observation that they 
do not understand the services. 

Why could not each person be given a prayer-book 
containing the Nuptial Mass or the Requiem Mass as 
needed? The Mass should be explained in such a way 
that all could understand each step and the underlying 
reason. The use of candles and incense should be dis- 
cussed. The people need to be told when to stand, to sit 
and to kneel. 

In services where Benediction is given, this should be 
explained. Quotations from the Old and New Testaments 
should be noted. 

All of this, of course, would cost some money and 
effort, but I believe many people would be given a bet- 
ter understanding of the Catholic religion. Perhaps some 
society could sponsor such a project. 

Sacramento, Calif. READER 

(A pamphlet, Mass on the Day of Marriage, is pub- 
lished by the Leaflet Missal, 55 Hast 10 Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. Eprtrors.) 


SOLDIER APOSTOLATE 


Eprror: I have been in camp about six months and have 
had much occasion to observe, hear and be affected by 
the erroneous views which are being disseminated 
against our Holy Doctrines. I am certain, however, that 
literature will have a proper effect in correcting the 
effect on some of these. If you will print this, I am 
sure God will send his blessings on you. 

I am asking the readers of America to help me in 
spreading the truth in this camp, by forwarding me any 
pamphlets that they may have on Catholic doctrine. 

Cps #16 JOHN CHESTER 

Kane, Pa. 


TRUTH IN THE TERMINALS 


Eprror: Anyone passing through the Union Station in 
Minneapolis a few weeks ago, and probably today, would 
notice in the restaurant an automatic vending machine, 
distributing Haldeman-Julius Blue Books. Those dis- 
played seemed harmless enough, although, judging from 
other Haldeman-Julius publications, the display may bear 
watching. 

However, this is written not so much to remark on 
the Blue Books themselves as to refer to the opportunity 
presented to alert Catholic groups in the Twin Cities’ 
and other large railroad terminals, where hundreds of 
people spend hours in railroad stations waiting for 
trains. An automatic vending machine, or one of the 
regular Church-Pamphlet racks, filled with attractive 
pamphlets—such as Father Scott’s, those of the Catholic 
Information Society of New York, the Paulist Press, 
etc.—would reach people who might never go into a 
Catholic church or deliberately tune in a Catholic radio 
program. 


Superior, Wis. FLoyD ANDERSON 


PROTEST ON PYLE 


Eprtror: I often read America. I like it very much and, 
being a Catholic of Italian descent, I am and always 
have been interested in Catholic literature. The May 20 
issue of America carried a comment, Pride and Prejudice, 
quoting what Ernest Pyle has been writing in regard to 
the war in Italy and its people. I have read his writings 
many times. He has been very prejudiced and critical, 
and I was very much pleased that you commented on 
this and stood up for justice and righteousness. 


Address withheld CATHOLIC SERVICEMAN 


FAREWELL AND HAIL! 


Epiror: At this time of year, when there are so many 
“commencements” for so many young people, perhaps 
your readers would be interested in one type of “com- 
mencement” with which many are unfamiliar—com- 
mencement of a young girl’s life as a bride of Our Lord. 

Lunch, at best, is always a sketchy affair at our house. 
We never weary of toasting sandwiches. But not so on 
this day of Our Lord. What pleading and saving of 
points were back of that tempting steak set forth like 
Solomon in all his glory! 

But despite all the elaborate preparations, no one 
seemed to have too much of an appetite. We had a jour- 
ney before us, and our thoughts were far from food. 
After lunch we waited while our daughter loitered a 
little about her room, full of a thousand and one memo- 
ries of a carefree girlhood, and of her college life just 
drawn to a close. Then, as she came down the stairs, 
with scarcely a backward glance at the living-room, 
hallowed by a quarter of a century of family solidarity, 
we were off into the sunshine of that bright September 
day. 

We stopped to visit our married daughter. And the 
only break in the too-evident cheer that hung over us, 
was when our girl stooped to kiss the golden head of her 
little niece. 

Then on again to pick up a college chum and her 
widowed mother, and then our girl settled back behind 
the wheel for that glorious ride to New York. It was not 
in vain the car had lain idle for months. 

All too soon came train time. We had been joined by 
two white-robed Sisters. They do not forget the girls in 
the momentous hours of life. The goodbyes were quickly 
said—though a lump would rise as the widowed mother 
kissed her child goodbye—and was our own farewell 
less poignant because there were more of us to say it? 
As the two girls went to the train, one of the nuns said: 
“The brave, brave girls—and braver parents.” Not so 
brave, my dear Sister, but what are parents to do in the 
face of a love so burning that it melts the wax that 
binds our children to us? 

Our homes are a little emptier, a little quieter, now. 
But a convent is richer by their gay young presernces— 
and we, with true Irish pride, rejoice that part of our 
flesh and blood is upholding the pillars of the temple of 
God. 


Meriden, Conn. AGNES R. O’BrIEN 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847— Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
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ACADEMY icmentary’asd High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH —gginees wish the 
IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND = G0, cere courses in 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instru- 


mental Music, Com- 
mercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; 
Horseback Riding; Out- 
door Skating Rink. 





BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Address: Directress 








RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT wiTH ORDER 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
Help us to GROW. Small are PRECIOUS 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IS YOUR NAME CHARLES? Chinese Jesuit Bishop 
Simon Tsu planning reconstruction of Seminary appeals to 
all CHARLESES to contribute their share to this monument 
erected to honor their Patron Saint in China. Beautiful re- 
ceipt enhanced by all details on Saint Charles Borromeo’s 
life, with your name on when you contribute. Send to Rev. 
Charles Meeus, Procurator, Care of Crusade Castle, Cincin- 
nati 26, Ohio. Thank you. 





WANTED. Treasury of Faith series. Volumes number 1, 
3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 28, 32, 34, 35. Elizabeth 
Diller, 24 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





WANTED: Summer work by graduate school librarian. 
Anywhere. Miss Marion E. Hoskins, Apt. 25—Mayflower, 
Rome, N. Y 





MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone needs 
your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. Won’t you 
help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, 
Inc.) Clerical Robes, , Monsignori Outfits, Sisters 
Cloaks and Mantles. 











SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. 
A man’s store. Many of the are our steady customers— 
we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St, corner Murray 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


RECENTLY our newspapers carried pictures of real 
man-hunts in some liberated Italian towns. They were 
vicious pictures, and the faces of the hunters were 
vicious with hatred and an eagerness for revenge. 

As the war progresses, there is bound to be a rising 
cry for hatred and vengeance. We shall be told, as we 
have been told in the past, that Christ’s command, “love 
your enemies,” is a sweet, kindly ideal, but impractical, 
unrealistic. There will be, even without cries and cam- 
paigns, a torrent of hatred let loose on the world. It is 
understandable that the hatred should exist, understand- 
able, too, that it should burst forth after years of re- 
pression and cruelty. 

Understandable but deadly. World peace cannot be 
built on hatred. Hatred and Christ cannot be reconciled. 
The whole mission of Christ is one of forgiveness. He 
came on earth to live and to suffer and to die to gain 
for all men forgiveness. “Father, forgive them,” He 
prayed on the Cross, an example of extreme forgiveness 
that still amazes the world. “Love your enemies; do 
good to them that hate you,” is His uncompromising 
command that the world still considers silly. “If thou 
art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother has anything against thee, leave thy 
gift at the altar,” He tells us in the Gospel for the Fifth 
Sunday after Pentecost, “and go first to be reconciled 
with thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift” 
(Matt. 5: 20-24). 

That is a strong command, even a threatening com- 
mand. God simply will not accept a gift from a heart 
that harbors hatred while offering the gift. Really He 
cannot accept such a gift, for our gift to God is the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, which we offer with Christ. It is 
actually Christ’s offering, and we are permitted to share 
in the offering only if we share in the love and the inten- 
tions of the offering Christ. We must make His inten- 
tions our intentions. On Calvary He offered Himself for 
all men without exception. He offers Himself daily on 
the altar with love for all mankind, “for all here present, 
and for all those living and dead who believe in Christ,” 

.. “for our salvation and for that of the entire world.” 
In offering the Mass, we pray that “as many as partake 
at this altar of the Most Sacred Body and Blood of Thy 
Son will be filled with every heavenly grace and bless- 
ing.” Remember the Gospel a few Sundays ago? “Go out 
into the highways and the hedges and make them come 
in.” It is Christ’s will that during the Mass we pray 
that “we may be saved from eternal damnation and 
numbered among the fiock of thy chosen ones.” From 
that petition we can exclude no one in the world, for in 
His offering Christ excludes no one, no race, no class, 
no nationality. 

“If thou art offering thy gift at the altar. ...” In this 
morning’s Mass and in every Mass, we are offering our 
gift—Christ and ourselves. That is what the altar in any 
church is for. It is a table on which we place the gifts 
that we would offer to God. As the priest offers the 
bread and wine, we should pause just a moment to as- 
sure the God to whom we make the offering that we 
exclude no one in all the world from our praying. We 
simply cannot hate and offer the Holy Sacrifice. We 
cannot hold grudges, large or small, and offer the Holy 
Sacrifice. We cannot desire vengeance and offer the Holy 
Sacrifice. 

On this point Christ is insistent: “A new command- 
ment I give you, that you love one another as I have 
loved you.” On this point, realism and experience bear 
Him out. Many noble causes have been lost when hatred 
replaced love, and vengeance usurped the role of justice. 
With united loving hearts we must offer our gifts to 
God; peace and unity in Christ, and with Christ, God 
offers us in return. J. P. D. 
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Just Published... 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


PAUL J. GLENN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Professor of Philosophy, 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, Columbus, O. 


$3.00 


This book is primarily a class manual. But it will serve many as an adequate review 
of philosophical studies. It will be of value too for the studious person who, without 
benefit of teacher, wishes to know something of the meaning of philosophy and of its 
most interesting story. 





The volume is timely, for there is great current need of a clear statement of philo- 
sophical doctrine. Never has the world been in greater need of clear thinking, of true 
evaluation of reality, of the reasoned acceptance of duty. ‘True philosophy, far from 
being a thing in the clouds, is the most essential of practical sciences which enables a 
man to keep his feet solidly on the ground. 


Professor Glenn, whose series of ten textbooks in philosophy is well and favorably 
known, has written the present work with the same directness, clarity, and energy that 
characterize his other writings. There is here a minimum of the technicalities and of 
the learned apparatus which render formidable most writings on philosophical subjects. 


The book is made up as a companion volume for Dr. Glenn’s 
History of Philosophy, a work that has now gone into its ninth 
printing. The publishers feel that this Introduction to Philosophy 
will receive a merited and sustained welcome. 
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FATHER TIM — 


The story of a remarkable American 





By Haro.tp J. McAutirFe, S.J. 


Read the record of this man of God. For stimulating inspiration few 
biographies equal that of Father Tim Dempsey, the parish priest to whom 
for 38 years came the discards of society, the strays, the helpless, the 
unfortunate, seeking what this saintly man promised to all—assistance of 
a practical and unasking sort. Pastor in the slums of St. Louis, Father 
Tim left a record of social projects envied by many of his more profes- 
sional colleagues—and a monument of affection seldom equalled. You 
will not leave this book without having absorbed at least a shade of the 
enthusiasm which was Father Tim’s. $2.25 


Buy it at your bookstore or use the 
coupon to order it directly from us 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 106 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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